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SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1892. 


TO-DAY. 


Anniversary week has this year revived something of 
its traditions. It has been a wet week; the umbrellas 
have played as conspicuous a part in its celebration as 
they ever did; the interest and even the enthusiasm of 
the earlier years of these gatherings have had a revival. 
Indeed, if the city were no bigger now than it used to be, 
the welcome incursion of the attendants of these anni- 
vergaries would be noticed by the addition to the popu- 
lation and the increase of the throng upon our streets, 
just as it used to be noticeable. But Boston has grown. 
It can absorb in its populous crowds an army of visitors, 
and no one who walks its streets will know it. But its 
traditions of hospitality, material and intellectual, remain 
undisturbed; and we venture to say that Anniversary 
Week has been enjoyed by those who have attended its 
celebration. 





The month of May has been notable for labor dis- 
turbances in the United States, even more than in the 
European countries where the greatest threats were made 
in advance of the season. The most notable of these is 
the strike, or lock-out, in the granite industry in New 
England. So far as any cause of difference between em- 
ployers and workmen is stated, it is that the former 
wish the year’s agreement as to the rate of wages to 
date from January 1, and the latter insist that May 1 
shall be the date. On this issue—for no other is openly 
declared—tens of thousands of workmen have been idle 


for several weeks, ‘sympathetic’ strikes in other indus- 
tries have 1l10llowea, and tne cummuunwy i severa 


millions of dollars poorer than it would have been if all 
these industrious producers had kept at work. If there 
ever was acase for arbitration, this would seem to be 
the one; butin default of this means of settlement the 
usual unsatisfactory end seems to be approaching. 
Here and there work is resumed, one side or the other 
yielding, and the seed of future dissension remains. It 
is possible that experiences of this sort may in time 
teach that prevention is better than cure in the matter 
of labor troubles as in everything else. 





With international spirit, the Astronomer Charlois of 
Nice has given the name Columbia to the first asteroid 
discovered by him this year, in deference to our 
national celebration. 





The World’s Fair is now presented to the people of 
the eastern part of the country as an investment. Mr. 
Robert Coddington, Chief of the Bureau of Sabscrip- 
tions, has been in Boston for this purpose; and it may be 
said, without reservation, that the majority of invest- 
ment schemes offered to our people are far less substan- 
tial in their promises than this one. Indeed, if this 
great exhibition were a private enterprise, undertaken 
for gain, there would be such a demand for the stock 
that shares would be at a premium, even if they could 
be bought at all. In the present case, although the 
estimate of income and expenditure shows a reasonable 
prospect of a dividend, the appeal is made rather to the 
patriotic spirit which should lead our people to aid in 
this gre t national demonstration. The city of Chicago 
has raised the greater part of the funds needed thus far. 
The rest of the country ought now to lend a hand. 





When one recalls what Anna Dickinson has been, 
among the forces which have swayed the political action 
of the whole country in past years, the spectacle of this 
once brilliant, powerful and petted woman, pleading 
before the courts for the payment of a small sum of 
money due her for her services in the campaign of 1888, 
is a sharp reminder of the change which time has 
wrought. Miss Dickinson has lost her case. The court 
ruled that the contract, by which she was to receive a 
specified sum in case Mr. Harrison was elected, was void 
because in violation of a law which forbids the promise 
of money for aid in the election of any person to office. 
This is a very contemptible evasion, everyone will say. 
But its significance js touad in the fact that the political 
managers, who make it, dare to make it. It marks the 
end of Anna Dickinson’s power as a public orator. The 
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without compunction throw her over and dare even to 
repudiate their business obligations to her. I[t is not an 
encouraging lesson for young enthusiasts in political 
reform, but it is not altogether an unhealthy one. 





A very interesting movement has been started by the 
Boston Post. The Legislature, a few days ago, refused 
by a rather close vote to make a grant of money in aid of 
the Carney Hospital in this city. Without discussing 
the disputed question of the desirability of public grants 
to private charitable ‘institutions, or the propriety of 
such a grant in this especial case, the Post opened a sub- 
scription to make up the desired sum, $10,000, by free 
gifts from citizens. Nearly one-fourth of the entire 
amount has been subscribed within the week. By this, 
the Post has demonstrated several very interesting facts. 
One of these is that the people are ready, when properly 
called upon, to care liberally for their own benefactions. 
Another is the wide recognition of the good work of 
the Carney Hospita!, which is not limited by any consid- 
eration of race or religious belief or any other insignifi- 
cant condition. 





The careless and jocose manner in which the House 
of Representatives at Washington discussed the Sunday 
closing question in connection with the World’s Fair does 
not tend to inspire confidence in the wisdom of its deci- 
sion. This decision is ‘that the government exhibit at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition shall not be open to 
the people on Sunday.” The press report states that 
‘during the disposition of the amendment the chair was 
ntterly nrahle to command order. and the hewn «8 ~~~ 

versation and the noise of laughter were so great that 
fully one-third of the members present were ignorant of 
what was taking place.” With greater deliberation, the 
House probably would reverse its action; and as the bill 
has yet to go before the Senate, it is not unlikely that it 
may be sent back to the House with the Sunday-closing 
provision stricken out. The government exhibit,’ which 
it is proposed to close on Sunday, is the most widely and 
strictly educational in its character of any. It requires 
no labor and the use of no machinery for its display; 
and it is, in fact, the one branch of the exhibition which 
can best be opened to the public on Sunday withort 
detracting from the character of that day as a day of 
rest. 





Among the whole-hearted reunions and rejoicings of 
Anniversary Week none are more spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic than those of the friends of woman suffrage. 
These valiant leaders are firm in the faith that we rise 
by the things that are under foot, and can afford to take 
heart in the face of repeated down-throws. The fact 
that the suffiage cause cannot be made to stay ‘crushed 
to earth’ is a good indication that itis of the sort that 
is born to conquer. 





The observance of Memorial Day this year shows no 
decrease of interest in the ceremonies which give it its 
peculiar distinction. It holds its character as no other 
one of our holidays can hold it. There can be no sub- 
stantial change, indeed, until some other great coavul- 
sion overshadows that of the war for the Union, and 
other heroes of anew generation claim a place in our 
memorial history. May this be a long time hence! 
Meanwhile the popular character of Memorial Day grows 
apace. In our climate, it holds the most fortunate date 
for a spring festival, and this is the form which it is 
rapidly assuming, without detriment to the real meaning 
of its more solemn and patriotic associations. It will 
become the May-Day of New England, its celebration 
tempered by the memories which it bears. 





It is a remarkable endorsement which Mr. Richard 
L. Garner receives for his scheme for the invasion of 
Africa in the interest of science. Mr. Edison’s approval 
of his novel applications of electrical apparatus is a 
sufficient assurance that his plan of taking a record of 
the speech of apes is practical and not fantastic; while 
ex-President Cleveland’s hearty commendation of the 
plan for raising funds as ‘manly and straightforward’ 
commands public confidence. Mr. Garner is an enthu- 








politicians have no further use for her, and therefore 


siast, no doubt; but his enthusiasm has a substantial 
basis. 
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May 28. ‘‘Aninjury to the citizen is a disgrace to 
the city."—Greek Proverb. 

May 29. ‘Keep all y our letters—or destroy them all.” 
—Sir Robert Peel. 

May 30. 
Primrose. 
short visits.” 

May 31. 
had no orders?” said Napoleon in admiration. 

‘*‘] marched toward the sound of the firing.” 

JUNE 1. ‘*Worry is thought in the wrong place.” 

June 2. ‘Sarcasm is for equals. 
is arrogance; from an inferior, insolence.” 
the 
he obeys the law that governs the situation.” 


‘“‘T have had many friends in life,” said Dr. 
‘Those I have kept, I have kept by making 


‘*How did you arrive so promptly when you 


From a superior it 


JuNE 3. ‘‘No manis master of situation unless 


MR. COOLIDGE'S 


MISSION 


The most interesting feature of the great Coolidge 
dinner was Mr. Coolidge’s own address, so interesting in 
itself, so careful in what it did not say as well as what it 
did say. A heresy sometimes shows its head in Congress 


that diplomacy is outgrown, and that we have no need of 


men trained to the business of negotiation. If any such 
heresy had found its way into the mind of any of the 


gentlemen present on Tuesday, 1t was certainly driven 
out by the compact and important statements made by 
talking 
that he had the power of concise expression, 


one who knew what he was about and showed 


Two or three competent writers have stadied the his 


tory of the diplomacy of the United States and have 
published their results. It involves very curious en 
largements of the old and rather dull histories of diplo 
macy and treaty-making. And there is no wonder that 


diplomacy got itself a bad name under the old systems by 


which the diplomat simply represented a certain royal 
family. That royal family invariably wants to ‘get the 
best’ for itself, and the poor diplomat must fall in with 
the personal and selfish deigns of his chief. If the] 


sovereign wanted to enlarge his dominions by paring off 


a projecting corner Of tne aomimons of his well-beloved | 


make the 
evil 


brother next door, the diplomatist had to 
of this desire and, in good report and in report, to 
press it. But the dealings of two republics with each 
other are of a wholly different kind. Mr. Coolidge has 
not to present President Harrison’s personal wishes or 
plans for a bit of territory bere or a bit of territory there, 
and the French Minister of Foreign Relations has not to 
cousider the necessities of the children of President 
not or their proper relationship in marriage. Two great 
corporations, if you please call to them so, which have 
organized government for certain 
well understood, look across the Atlantic at 
They have relations of trade, they have 

family friendship. It sometimes happens that one of 
them, in a fit of passion, kills a person who belongs to the 
other. It sometimes happens that the drugs which one 
of them sends to the other are not up to the standard. It 
sometimes is feared that a pig which crosses from one 
to another may hide a guilty trichina iu his heart. These 
two nations must make for themselves laws shall 
govern such exigencies. 
peace with each other, and to maintain that determina- 
tion each sends an envoy to the other. 

What follows in the diplomacy of republics is that 
they have really no occasion for secrets; and the conse- 
quences sometimes ruffle the people have 
trained behind the masks of the European systems. 
Once a year, the State Department prints the letters of 
its foreign agents, only restricting the amount by the 
severity of Congress, which got tired some time ago of 
paying the printer for more than one volume. This 


best 


Car- 


purposes perfectly 


each other 


relations of 


which 


who been 


by sensible people, because instructive and interesting 
despatches are sometimes cut short. 
by any reticence on the part of the American people, but was 
simply a bit of the parsimony which sometimes comes in 
the lavishness of the public expenses. To have the pri- 
vate history of the world made public once a year is an 
entire novelty in the fistory of nations. 
it takes the Old World a little by surprise. 
observed that the example spreads, and in Blue Books 
and Yellow Books and White Books we get at a good 
deal of diplomatic correspondence which, under the old 
régime, would have been forgotten till nobody cared any- 
thing about it. é 
To this certainty, that within a few years every docu- 
ment in a transaction may be published, we owe a very 
much higher tone of diplomatic discussion than one finds 


Not unnaturally 


in the old archives where the correspondence was buried | 
under the supposition that it would never wake again. | 


| frankness, conciseness, 


|a quality such as the country has no reason to be 


They are determined to live at | 


un- | 
timely fit of economy on the part of Congress is regretted | 
| 


it Was not governed | 


But it is to be | 
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And to the other certainty, that a republic has much 
larger matters in hand than the private convenience of a 
sovereign family, we owe a much broader range of sub- 
jects in such a correspondence when it is printed. 
Perhaps to these two causes may be referred the real 
dignity of the American diplomatic correspondence, as it 
not only in best of our 
average of our diplomatic history. Among 


appears, the men, but in the 


the 
despatches which they sent home, and it is satisfactory 


| men, there is no better work than cau be found in 


| to think that, in the varied training of those whom we 


sent out to diplomatic positions, there has been developed 
the 


despatches of most of the men now or rece ntly in service 


and vigor, which gave to 
ashamed 
the 


a piece of 


of. Franklin’s old maxim, that telling the truth was 


secret of American diplomacy, was not simply 


brag or bravado. It expressed the fundamental c¢ 


mndition 


under which the republican envoy, in the long run, has 
to work. Evenif he were himself an unprincipled man, 
if he wanted to drive a hard bargain by whatever means 


his band would be held and his lips silenced by the cer 


| 
l 
tainty that, within so few years, light would be thr 


upon everything that be had written, and his state 


would be brought to ok as they received the verdict of 
the world 

The company which assembled to express to Mr 

| Coolidge their satisfaction at his appointment was as 
distinguished a body of gentlemen as can be brought | 
together in Boston The satisfaction felt in the appoint 
ment is general through the country wherever Mr. Cool- 
idge’s services and character are know! and as Boston 
has been his home, it most natural it this satisfac 

| tion should express itself here. He carries with him to 


Europe the regard and sympathy of the best people of 
| 
every calling and every party in Massachusetts 
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THE LANGUAGE OF MONKEYS. 


The fairy-tale in which the gift of an understanding 


lof the speech of beasts and birds brings its possessor to 
wealth and power may be in alized by investi- 
Mr 


the advance of na 


part res the 


gations in which Richard L. Garner is engaged 


Certainly, iral science through an 


accurate interpretation of the language of animals would 

be greatindeed; and t»> this Mr. Garner looks forward | 
| with confidence 

} “Why,” he asks, ‘‘should it be regarded as strang: 

| that monkeys talk? Dothey not enjoy the senses and 

i faculties of mau in all things else? Then, why ebould 


withheld 
experience pain and pleasure, t 


speech be the one faculty from them? 


which 


They 
» express they cry 
or laugh, just as man does 
think, and act by the 
If the 


janything, why may those creatures 


rhey see, hear, love, hate, 


same means and to the same end as 


man. voluntary sounds they make do not mean 


not as well be dumb? 
|If they do mean anything, let us determiie what the 
| meaning is. It is true their language is quite meagre, 
}and adapted only to a low plane of life, but it may be the 
jcytula from which all human speech proceeds, or it may 


be at least the inferior fruit borne upon the same great 


tree of speech. 
So far Mr. have 
ducted with monkeys in exile and captivity. 


Garner's experiments been con- 
They have 
produced some remarkable results. 
the 


and to 


Ile now proposes to 
land of monkeys, to 
gather from them, in 
| the familiarity of daily intercourse under naturai condi- 


jcarry his investigations into 
: 


| visit them at their homes 


}tions, a better and more thorough knowledge of the | 
| simian language of which he already has obtained frag- 

| ments. 

A letter from Mr. Garner, addressed to Dr. Hale, 

| soliciting aid for his proposed visit to Afiica, is printed 

lin another part of this paper. In this letter and the 
| accompanying circular, Mr. Garner tells something of } 


ithe nature 
| however, are of great 


of his plans. The details of his scheme, 
and curious interest, and these 
are set forth with much particularity iu an article in the 


current number of the North 


American Review. 


with all the resources of modern physical science trans- 
Africa. The 
K deep forest of 
lying under the 
equator some three hundred miles north of the mouth of 
the Congo, inhabited the 
There he purposes taking up his 
“To make 
shall call to my aid all the engines of 


and 
region which he 
| West Africa, the 


ported to set up in the interior of 


intends to visit is tl 


low, marshy c 


untry 


by great 


abode. 


anthropoid apes 


sure of certain results,” he writes, “I 


human invention 
which may conduce to my success, and my outfit will em- 
brace a phonograph, a photo-camera, telephones, el 
.” The most important feature of his « 


| ment, as it is the most novel, is his ‘cage.’ 





battery, etc juiy 
This is made 
of steel wire woven into a diamond-shaped lattice, with a 


| a 


) two-inch mesh, and framed in strong steel frames. 
panel of.the cage is three feet 


Each 
inches square, and 
| there are in all twenty-four panels, each one interchange- 
jable with all the rest, so that they can be united with 
} ease into a cube of seven feet square, and any will 
| serve for top or bottom, and any panel can be used as a 
door. 


six 


side 


the older | 


What | 
he proposes, in fact, is to lay siegeto this great mystery | 
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This cage is to be the base of Mr. Garner’s operations 


‘It will be locked,” he goes on to say, ‘‘securely to the 


adjacent trees by three strong chains attached toa Y 


shaped iron bolted through the top of the cage. It w 
be provided with a canvas top and gum-cloth sides 
mounted on rollers like window curtains, and eas 


j}managed. It will be provided with a rubber mat or ca1 
pet, which will serveas an insulator when the cage 

charged with electricity, and will also prevent the mois 
from ground 
which I shall have to sleep a great part of the time. I: 
will contain hammock and camp chair. Besides these 

will be occupied by my phonograph, photographic instru 


ture from rising the beneath the cage, 


ments, telephones, and electric battery with which t 
|operate them. A single charge of this electric batter 
will last for about 300 consecutive hours. By the us 
of a small switchboard 1 shall be able to fire my flas 


light at pn 


ght, or to snap my kodak inthe daytime, ar 


to operate my telephones if necessary.’ 
By means of an induction coil, the entire cage can | 





harged with electricity in case of danger or unexpect« 
when leaving 
the 
meddlesome apes or savages be effectually repe 

re Mr 


l goes on about him, 
) 


attack; and the and its contents for 


cage 
turned on ar 
lled Ar 


observe 


any length of time, current can be 


Garner will be able not only to what 


but to receive reports from apes at a 


distance. ‘I shall accomplish this,” he says, ‘‘by means 


| of the tele phones which I am havisg constructed for th: 
purpose with a water-proof cable wire connected at on: 
fend with the diaphragm of the phonograph, and at th 
other eud (which may be carried any distance, even a 





e or more through the forest) connected with a sma 


telephone concealed in a tin horn; all of which will bi 


painted a dingy green in order that it may be conceal 


lin the hidden in the 
| the forest.” 


Invention also supplies him with a noiseless gun 


leaves or moss or undergrowth o 


| straight reed about four feet long, bored out smooth and 


|} uniform, the missile driven by the force imparted by tw 


| strong rubber bands and two steel springs.” The miss 


is a dart, carrying a charge of prussic acid which w 

inflict instant and paintess death. He has also a contr 
vance which he calls his ‘masked battery’—a rubb 
| 


canteen with an arrangement for ejecting a stream of 
| concentrated ammonia. 

All these details are curious; some of them have even 
But Mr. 


| he wants and what he means to do, and 


Grarner 
the 


**Encouraged by 


a ridiculous appearance. knows what 
end which |! 

seeks is indeed of serious importance. 
the success of my experiments with monkeys and othe 
lower animals,” he writes, ‘‘I faith enough in my 


own ability to believe that I will find a means of commu 


have 


nicating intelligently with the anthropoid apes which I 


am now about to visit. If [I succeed in establishing the 
possibility of this communication, I shall accomplish for 
science what all the efforts of mankind have failed to do 
| heretofore.” 

And his enthusiastic confidence in the of his 
enterprise finds expression in the statement: ‘So strong 
is my conviction of my ability to learn their languag: 

that I undertake this journey at my own expense, with 
my life in one hand and my equipment in the other. Im 

pelled by an honest zeal, and attended by the prayers of 
earnest friends, I shall seek the depths of the unbroken 
forests, and wrest the secret from those man-like creat 

ures upon the threshold of their own abode.” 


success 


eiiigeie . . 
A DAUGHTER OF THE DRUIDS 
ee 

| Modern fiction has taken possession of pretty nearly 
ithe whole fleld of human life, of life high and low, at 
home and abroad, of the life that now is and of the lif 


thatis tobe. Passing 


the bounds of history, anu dis 
tancing the glance of revelation, the seeks new 
worlds to conquer with an eagerness of purpose tha 
makes the ambition of Alexander appear, by compariso! 
but idle indifference. This phase of our lighter litera 
| ture reflects the many-sidedness of modern thought 
Every writer has his, or her, own circle of readers i 
view, 


novelist 


to whose interests, tastes, or prejudices, the lesson 
message is adapted. 
- 


all novels are 


or the It is not to be supposed that 
for all readers; but it is to be concluded 
| that there are some readers for any novel that appears 
from the teeming press. It is one way—and perhaps t 
only way—of getting at the secret hopes and fears tha‘ 
are pressing upon the hearts and’ minds of the people 
right about us, to note their range of reading. Itis! 
less curious to observe in connection with this point how 
generally it is taken for granted that any mental 0! 
spiritual aliment must be provided under the guise of 
fiction. This it isthat renders our modern literature t 
despair of the catalogue-maker. 

Among the latest of surprises in this line of publi 
tion is ‘A Daughter of the Druids’ by a lady of this 
city who has already won enviable 
assumed name 


success under 
This book is printed by Messrs. Alfr 
Mudge and Son, and through them copies may be ob- 
tained. It is needless to remark that a book so print 
has a purpose. In this instance the purpose 
The title suggests that it belongs to t4 
| numerous class of religious novels. |Ittakes us in thought 


is a 0st 


serious one. 
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curious in regard to their manners and history, but in 
their civilization. Even at that time in Maine, as well as 
in New England generally, the Indians were being slowly 


vloomy faith and the bloody sacrificial rites of 
. i No idea of Druid life can be formed 
of that belief expressed in 


no not expect to return,” he said. In delivering this 
address he grew so weak that he was obliged to sit down, 
and after it he went to bed from which he was destined 








from the exercise 
es , se. 
rcles of huge stones, the consecration of groves driven toward the frozen north, and he sympathized with never to ari “ “ P e 
pip ego : ; : : 8 » Adj ds : 

- life of cloister-like seclusion, and the practice them in their oppression. During his early life he gath- He was a - a the A oh ae ca of the state 

a life of ce! : : yned sever BS > : > t 

, sacrifice. Cesar and Tacitus tell us nothing ered a large amount of material illustrating the life and and _ a iia times that he had come there to 

a 5 oe “ : ; ° ane ay av > } " 

¢ the people, and the remains of their industry lamguages of the Maine Indians from which, bad his life die; but rare se vi not having an idea of his danger, 

the people, 4&0 “fie - rinolw. * » ae , . ye OV 

ndicraft point out no other feature of nation- been spared, he contemplated writing a history of Maine said jokingly ’ ap » Governor, we can give you a good 
fe. We naturally become possessed of the before the advent of white men. Natural science also tomb here.” Ina few days, finding himself worse, he 
their thought and feeling, all their employ- occupied his attention, and he collected much valuable turned toward “ General’s wife and said smilingly, 

l | muUve col . : ae > re ave she , re » 7 
nastime, was religion. material concerning the natural history of a country then “Well, Masam, I elleve : shall have %o take up with 
. : , . fres} your husband's invitation.” During his illness he was 

to be wondered at that in the strange ‘fresh. i 1 Lived f th bit : 
: r ‘ - Y re yey 7 » * ava . » 
es which followed upon the Roman occu- Of his social life in Fr, eburg, one catches occasionally delirious and lived over many of the public events of his 
: » , " sara «6 “Te . > sone’. 
; sowerful strain of Cymric blood was & glimpse. He seems to have courted the poetic muse, life. His last words were, ‘‘A sacred and soleinn scene”; 
‘lation of modern England, and that and this in after years gave him his title of the ‘Poet and from these he sank into the untroubled sleep of 
-ran the Hfe of the old faith. We know Governor.’ He delivered a poem at the centennial cele- death, 

. : Fs Yovernor Linc ied Oc . 829, j is site 
is had to temporize with the regard bration of Lovewell’s battle; also, an imitation of a Governor Lincoln ene ; gered vat : aoe ee 
and for the midsummer fires on the Penobscot song of welcome to the French, whom he fret year, and was buried with public honors on the 

r rites of Easter, and the Yule-tide considered the Indians’ best friend. His fame as a poet |C@Pitol grounds at Augusta, where his remains still 
now help to celebrate the Nativity. rests on ‘The Village,’ crystalizing the beauties of this banaeens CHARLES E. WATERMAN 
more natural than thatthe full force of Village on the banks of the Saco in which he lived. It : 
, should break out in the intense glow of was published in 1815 and is said to be the first volume 4 
° ry 7 a a ru yi ‘ Py) iB Py 
the Middle Ages, and this is just what is Of poetry published in Maine. It isa curious fact that | IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE, 
. 9 Sta ishe ) > tttla : . day F 
\ Daughter of the Druids its publisher, Edward Little, at that time a Portland MR. GARNER'’S JOURNEY TO AFRICA—AN APPEAL. 
child of an old : onore: amily - bookseller, was the first man in Maine to have his é 
child of an old and honored fa spr eines entheiniieal tatue. This was erected in |e: 2dward Kverett Hale : 
n the lore of the past an ade re emory perpetuated Dy a statue. 8 Was erecte my , . 
1 the lore of the past and made more “ee . ‘ ‘ . Dear Sir—I herewith enclose you a circular which sets 
e than is wont by saddening experiences the park of the Edward Little Institute in the city of . oh : 
Fis . Pe nt e) Auburn in 1874 forth the plans and purpose of a journey to Africa which 
arly life, § l ing yalight that was 4 rs O14. : , 
a ee ee ‘A ; eee er Fryeburg was a place of considerable importance in [am about to undertake. I have only succeeded in rais- 
, or ees Inds i ie ol stici: rye @ WAS ¢ Pe ¢ sopsiders y ortance J 
r sea, finds in the old mysticism o ... | ing about $1000 of the amount desired, but shall start on 
‘sa meaning that underlies and explains the early part of the century, and numbered among its 
aan wd . ' , > ; . that if I cannot secure more. I shall have to reduce the 
. Christian faith. To give to the world the inhabitants Daniel Webster, who was principal of the x 
5 ‘ : cost and quality of my outfit, and then barely be able to 
her is made the object of her subse- Academy and also copied deeds for those who dealt in real d ne ’ 
, . nn land in Africa with a sum less than $100 to begin my 
reader of the book will easily trace the estate in the surrounding towns. Then there was Molly 
: : , . work; but I will not be deterred therefrom because of 
D i thought downto the bighly sensitive Brewster, a direct descendant of Elder Brewster of the chat 
i g shi) Sit at. 
hose hand has penned its pages . Mayflower, who kept the Oxford House, once the home : 
bodes hand has penned | pages. Al of Daniel Webst ee | Now I write to ask you if you are willing to make a 
ene ane he time 7 ' : are . anle ebster. 
scene and the time of th a ire the Wale casieien these teeetian eee ties loan of the amount on the terms set forth? and if not, to 
veral hundre “ars ago, yet it: , iile : se eresting ers : P 
veral hundred years ago, yet its body and atau “ ies eeieatends eppeivelitte ond ‘ann | ask that you would hand this letter and circular to any 
outgrow e S ode ife no 1egle ‘ ples f ’ p 
atgrowth of the most modern life ; re a | friend of science who mightdo so. I shall not feel ag- 
New England in this present year of Grace. gained a prominent position at the bar. This was in the | , 


matter of the book and its language as 
the seventh in the state. Among his fellow lawyers of 
note, either then or afterwards, may be mentioned Albion 


K. Parris, Samuel Fessenden, Judge Simon Frye, a rela- 


gest the speculations of Theosopby ; but it 


it its author is a come-outer even from 


ol of thought, and that she has come 


ance ‘he language is necessarily 
Judge Judah Dana, also of Fryeburg, father of John W. 
Dana, Governor of Maine in 1848, whose mother was a 
daughter of General Israel Putnam of revolutionary fame. 

Mr. Lincoln early took an active part 
belonging to the political division of the people then 


Im 1010 he was clagted Danracant 


‘the author is dealing with matters 
any rigid 


analogies 


uuder 
The 


which most 


+ heen brought 
and classification 
rding to ideas are 
or admitted, and it 
Lo De 


in politics, 
n observed 
yw they are ever admitted, the 


But to the 
recondite 


known as Republicane. 


so etherial. reader tive to Congress and served with credit for three con- 
and ab- 
g the ilosophy of moral and spirit- 

writer will be plain, and 
it least cannot fail to be novel. 


Isaac B. 


these most secutive terms. 


In 1819 he moved to the shire town of Paris, where he 


land, in which city he resided at the time of his death. 
This is one of the most elevated and picturesque villages 
— in the state, and is commonly known as Paris Hill. 
THE POET GOVERNOR OF MAINE. While in practice in this village he occupied a little one- 
—____— story building, still standing, before which grow two 

gigantic trees saved from the primeval forest. This 

building has been occupied by several lawyers of national 
prominence, among them Albion K. Parris, Timothy J. 


CHOATE. 


g er the list 


accredited to a 
find, the 


of statesmen 
, one is refreshed to 
} 


among 
sink to tl 


he level of mere politicians, one with 
i r his fellowman, love for his God and the Carter and Rufus K. Goodenow, all of whom have been 
ro ™ > i i D 
f nature spread out around him. For chief members of Congress. Hannibal Hamlin studied law in 
Maine has had many men truly patrivtic, but this same little building. 


In 1826 he was elected governor, receiving 20,689 
out of a total of 21,063. In this office, as In Representa- 
tive to Congress, he succeeded Albion K. Parris, and was 


g them there are few who, amid the cares of state, 
1 f t for the study of man the broader 


ips, With one exception, none to study 


in 


The exception is the subject of this sketch, twice re-elected, dying in his last term. His administra- 
L the third Governor of Maine. tion occupied an important period of state history. The 
n’s family, like that of the Washburnes in question of the northeastern boundary was then assuming 
ght be called one of governors, as his father alarming proportions, and he vindicated zealously the 


rights of the state to the territory in question, taking 
strong state sovereignity ground and boldly denying the 
right of the nation to cede away any portion of its terri- 
tory without its consent. In Governor Lincoln’s term it 
ois decided that Capitol Hillin Augusta should be the 
site of the state-house, and in July, 1829, he delivered an 
oration at the laying of the corner stone. He gave much 


rother served the Commonwealth of Massa- 
at capacity—the first in 1808 and the latter 
He was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
r 2s, 1758, and was the fourth son of Levi Lin- 
id served in President Jefferson’s cabinet as 
He entered the sophomore class of 


lege in 1806 and subsequently received the 


neral 


' Master of Arts from Bowdoin. He studied attention to internal panies S209 i _ a 9 af 
his oldest brother, Levi Lincoln, Jr.. at things advocated the desirability of a road to Canada. 


His state papers are noted for point, brevity and scholarly 
character. One of his Thanksgiving proclamations was 
so popular that it was printed on satin by his admirers 
for general circulation. 

It was in 1829 that his health began to fail and he 
declined another nomination for the governorship of 
Maine. He was anxicus to retire that he might resume 
his uninterrupted study of national history and his liter- 
ary vocation. He wished to complete the work on 
history for which he had gathered material. If he had 
been permitted to do so, he doubtless would have won an 
established place in American literature. 

During this year he was shocked by the sudden death 


, and was admitted to the bar in 1811. During 
practised a short time both at Salem and in 
‘ivetown; bat his first regular practice began the 
ng year at Fryeburg, Maine. 
town has a history running backa century before 
“wement with white men. It contains the site of a 


now known as Lovell’s Pond. This village was 


nome of Nescambioii, the only northern aborig- 


ged ¢ 


1 to the order of knighthood, which he received 

hand ¢ ‘ ants r : ; "00 

Hands of Louis XIV. at Versailles in 1706. Cotton 
aus him ‘a bloody devil,” but Charlevoix speaks 


as ‘‘Drave, faithful and distinguished,” according 


early days of Oxford County, which was founded in 1805, | 


tive of General Joseph Frye, founder of Fryeburg, and | 


lived for a number of years, afterward moving to Port- | 


grieved atyour non-compliancejwith this request, as I can 
not fore-know what may preclude your doing so. 

| I shall sailin about two weeks. Anything that you 
| can do shall be received with gratitude. 


Yours Very Truly, 


R. L. GARNER. 
New York, May 21, 1892. 


The circular to which Mr. Garner refers in the above 
letter is as follows. It is accompanied by letters, strongly 
(endorsing the appeal, from ex-President Cleveland, 

Unaries A. Valy, LNOMAS A. Muisun auu other well known 
and substantial men: 


| You may have heard of my efforts to solve the great 
| problem of speech, and how those efforts have been re- 
| warded by the discovery of new facts which are of great 
| value to science and to man. By the aid of the phono- 
graph I have interpreted certain sounds of simian speech, 
have analyzed them and shown their fundamentai nature 
as sounds, and have done the same with the voices of 
man and other animals. I have recorded and reduced the 
voices of nearly all the monkeys on ‘this continent. My 
work in this fleld is too extensive to attempt a synopsis 
in this letter, but | append hereto alist of some of the 
most important articles which have been published on the 
subject up to this time. 

In order to pursue iny work to the end, it is necessary 
for me to go into the forests of West Africa, where I 
can study those great anthropoid apes found there, and to 
reduce to record the sounds of their voices, and to do the 
same with the lower tribes of mankind. From my suc- 
cess with monkeys, I feel confident that I can find the 
means of intelligent intercourse with those man-like apes, 
and show that they possess the faculty of specch. What 
new fields this step may open to us I dare not guess, but 
it will so widen the bounds of human knowledge and en- 
rich many branches of science as to justify the under- 
taking. 

Not having the means of my own, and not willing to 
ask others to contribute funds to carry out the work 
| which I have done thus far at my own expense, I submit 
a plan by which [ hope to procure them, and I only ask 
those who are able, without injustice to themselves, to 
make this loan. 

I have assigned to the State Trust Co., as trustee, life 
insurance in the Massachusetts Benefit Association on my 
lifein the amount of $10,000, free from all restrictions of 
residence or travel. If I should lose my life in wresting 
this secret from the deadly marslies of that dark coast, 
the trustee has power to collect and pay the proceeds of 
the policy to the creditors made by this instrument, pro- 
vided they shall claim it within one year from date of 
| legal notice of my death, and pay the residue, if there be 
any, to my family; but in case of my safe return, I agree 
that one-half of the net proceeds of my lectures and 
writings shall be delivered to the said trustee, and by it 
paid to the cred‘tors thus made until those obligations 
are discharged in full. 

The amount you are requested to loan to my expedition 
is $100 without interest, and the time of payment is with- 
|in three years. If you are willing to do this, I am willing 
| to forego the comforts of civilized life, the endearments 
\ of home and blessings of health and plenty, and take upon 
| myself the hardships, undergo the privations and endure 
the toil of such a journey, that 1 may give to the world 
the secret with which to pass the gates of speech. 











in ie ‘ , I ask no reward but success, I seek no end but truth, 

ag friend or foe was passing judgment upon of his mother, to whom he was much attached, and by | anq to accomplish this I stake all there is in life. Will 
His same village was the scene of Lovewell’s his behavior even more than by his words it was plainly | you loan me this arnount on the terms mentioned? 

» noted alike for its barbarity and bravery. It was evident that he had received a heavy blow. In October Memo. My outfit will embrace a phonograph of 

nder, t r i 


nen } . . H 
‘hen, that a young attorney with plenty of 
ha } } ; ; : 
hands should become interested in these 
and spend weeks each year in the 


. Not only does it seem that he was 


n his z : 
. founding of the Coney Female Academy. 
y sons of naturs 


last public appearance. 
belief that he should not return. 





he was called to Augusta to deliver an address at the 
This was his 
He left his hcme with the firm | 


special make, photographic outfit, telephones, electric 
| battery and supplies, taxidermist’s supplies, steel cage, 
| arms, food, camp equipments, etc., and a vast number of 
minor supplies with which to perform all kinds of experi- 


‘‘Tam very weak and iments and preserve the results for science in the future. 


MY SWEETHEART’S FACE, 
BY JOHN ALLAN WYETH. 

My kingdom is my sweetheart’s face, 
And these the boundaries I trace : 
Northward her forehead fair ; 
Beyond, a wilderness of auburn hair; 
A rosy cheek to east and west; 

Her little mouth 

The sunny south. 
It is the south that I love best. 


Her eyes, two crystal lakes, 
Rippling with light, 
Caught from the sun by day, 
The stars by night. 
The dimples in 
Her cheeks and chin 
Are snares which Love hath set, 
And I have fallen in! 
Harper's. 


MY FRIEND MEURTRIER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


[Translated for the Commonwealth. | 
%. 

Once upon a time I held a place as Clerk in a govern- 
ment bureau. 

Every day, from ten o’clock until four, [ became a 
vo\untary prisoner in an office whose walls were hung 
with yellow pasteboard boxes, where the air was heavy 
with the oppressive odor of old documents. 
made my lunch on [Italian cheese and apples which I 
cooked at the door of the office stove; I read the daily 
papers through to the advertisements, and [ even des- 
patched the business of the State; all that I might be able 
to draw, at the end of the month, a salary which allowed 
me just not to starve to death. 

But it is of one of my fellow prisoners, with whom I 
was associated at this time, that I am thinking today. 

His name was Achille Meurtrier, and truly, with his 
terrible glances and his tall figure, his appearance almost 
matched his name. He was a queer fellow, in age some- 
where about the forties, not so very deep through the 
chest nor broad across the shoulders, but dressing to give 
that impression—wearing a felt bat with broad, slouching 
brim, his sack-coat cut short and wide, vast baggy trou- 
sers in large plaid, anda flame-colored scarf knotted 
about his throat. He had a full beard, his hair 


row wet abet amd heletlinag Mheo « shee beumok (10 wlavaly 
showed grey at the temples) ; and he was especially proud 
that the back of his hands showed a hirsute covering. 

The one affectation of Meurtrier—otherwise the most 
amiable and pleasant of companions—was to boast of an 
athletic constitution, of the muscles of a discobolus and, 
as he used to say himself, of his ‘‘unconscious strength.” 
He never made a movement, even in the exercise of his 
peaceable ; rofession of government clerk, which had not 
for its object to impress those about him with his pro- 
digious physical power. When he had to take from its 
shelf a box of papers which perhaps was nearly empty, 
he would march up to the cabinet with the slow and 
ponderous step of a baggage-porter, seize the cardboard 
box with a strained grasp, and bear it at arms’ length to 
the, neighboring table, scowling and shrugging his 
shoulders much as Milo of Crotona might have done 
when carrying the bullock on his back at the Olympian 
games. 

This became such a fixed habit with him that he would 
make the same pretense of exertion in lifting even the 
lightest objects. One day, when he was carrying in his 
right hshd a waste-paper basket, I saw him stretch out 
his left armasif he were obliged to balance himself 
against such a tremendous burden. 

I must confess that this robust person inspired me 
with profound respect; for I was then, even more than to- 
day, languid and sickly, and in consequence an enthusiastic 


admirer of that physical strengthin which I felt myself 


lacking. 

Meurtrier’s conversation was not of a nature to detract 
from my admiration of his powers. 

Of a Monday morning in summer, especially—when we 
found ourselves again at our desks In the office after the 
Sunday holiday—he never was at a loss for stories of his 
prowess. He would hang up his big felt hat, take off his 
coat and waistcoat and draw his shirt-sleeve across his 
brow by way of indicating his hot and sanguine tempera- 


ment; and then, thrusting his hands deep in his trousers | 


pockets and posting himself in front of me in a superb 
attitude of a strong man solidly planted, he would begin 
a monologue in this fashion : 

‘*What a Sunday it was, my dear fellow! It isn't in 
hard work to knock me out, let me tell you. Think of it! 
Yesterday I pulled in the boat-race at Joinville-le-Pont. 

+ .« Six o'clock in the morning, rendezvous at Berny, 


at the Chestnut Grove, with the rest of the crew of the. 


‘Porpoise’. . . And the sun was hot! A glass of 


white wine, and then into your striped sweater and cotton | 


drawers. . . . Oars! Ready! Give way all!—One— 
two—one—two—all the way toJoinville. . . . There, 
shall it bea swim before breakfast? Off with 


There I | 
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| your clothes; overboard with you—and clear the way! 
° - When I have taken my plungel have an appetite 
of all the devils. Good! I catch hold of the boat with 
|one hand asI come up, and I call out to the cockswain: 
|*Here, you! hand me out that ham.’ One time, three 
movements, I polish it off! ‘Cockswain, pass over the 
jug of brandy.’ Two gulps, and it is emptied! 
And then a little more to aid digestion. . .. ” 
So the story would go on—astounding, Homeric: 
The hour of the boat-race arrives. It is mid-day; 
| the sun’s rays fall straight from overhead. The boats 
draw up in line on the river sparkling with reflections on its 
| ripples, in front of the stand brilliant with floating flags. 
| On the official barge one can see the Mayor wearing his 
| scarf, the gendarmes with their yellow shoulder-belts, 
and a swarm of summer toilettes, of bright colored para- 


| sols and of straw hats 
| 


Boum! It is the 


| Starting gun! The ‘Porpoise’ dashes ahead; it holds the | 


lead; it arrives an easy first and wins the cap. 

Tired out? Not a bit of it. They row arouud for 
awhile and come back to Créteil for dinner. And then 
how refreshing it is at nightfall, under the dim arbor 
lighted only by the glow of pipes, or the flame of the 
omckites au kirsch to which the night-moths flutter and 
|} burn their wings! At the end of the dessert, the cor- 
net summons to the dance hall. 
| the quadriile! But here is a rival boat-crew, one 
of those from which the cup was won this very day, that 
| has already captcred the prettiest laundry-girls. 
| Charge! And then it is a tale of teeth knocked 
|} out, of eyes punched, of kicking, of batting—an epic of 
|the joy of combat, of physical exuberance, of over- 
flowing vitality—to say nothing of the return home at 
midnight, of the crowded railway station, of the friends 
separated who call back and forth to each other from 
the ends of the train, of the men who ride on the 
and blow horhs. 

The evenings of my astonishing friend, not less than 
his Sundays, were crowded with adventure. Slugging 
matches, without gloves, in the circus tent, by the red 
light of torches, between him, a simple amateur, and 
Dubois, the man-cannon, in person; rat-hunts, near the 
sewer Outlets, with terriers flerce as tigers; bloody en- 
counters at night-time in the of the city, with 
roffians and ‘nose-biters’— such were some of the more 
insignificant episodes of his nocturnal life. And I dare 
not repeat other tales of prowess, of a sort even more 
startling, before which—as they used to say in the old 
romantic style—the boldest pen might recoil in horror. 


Painful as is the avowal of an unworthy sentiment, 
i Muse confess that my admiration for Meurtrier was not 


free from regret and bitterness. Perhaps even there 
mingled at timesa feeling of envy. But never did the 
recital of his most wonderful exploits awaken in me the 
least suspicion or doubt; and Achille Meurtrier was rey- 
erently enthroned in my mind among the heroes and 
demi-gods, between Roland and Pirithoiis. 

Il. 

In those days I had already acquired the habit of 
strolling about the suburbs of the city, and I occupied 
the leisure of my summer evenings by solitary walks in 
those distant regions— as unknown to the Parisians of 
the boulevards as the land of the Caribs— whose melan- 
choly charm I must try, at some later day, to express in 
verse. 

One evening in July, warm and dusty, at the hour 
when the first gas-lights twinkle out through the gath- 
ering twilight, [ was returning with slow steps from the 
end of Vaugirard. My route lay through one of those 
long and dull streets of the faubourg where the houses 
are some of one height and some of another, and where 
the janitors, male and female, in shirt-sleeves or 
loose-gowns, sit on the door-steps 
they are taking the air. 
ing, except here and there at intervals would be a plas- 
terer with lime sprinkled clothes, a police officer, a 
child carrying home a loaf of bread bigger than him- 
| self, or a young girl hurrying along in bonnet and water- 
proof with a leather bag on her arm. 


Take places for 


roof 


slums 


in 
and imagine that 





; to the end of its route, its tired horses at a slow trot. 
Stumbling along over the stones— for the asphalt 
| pavement was then an unknown luxury in these quarters 
—I descended the street in the enjoyment of all the small 
| and sweet pleasures of the city stroller. 
| Stop before an open lot and look, 
| down fence which enclosed it, at the ruddy glow of the 
sunset fading into the greenish sky behind the black 
silhouette of factory chimneys. Again, glancing in at 
an opea window on the ground floor, I would catch a 
| glimpse of some picturesque and homely interior scene; 
here, a buxom laundress lifting her iron to her cheek to 
test its heat; there, a group of workmen sitting at table 
| and smoking inthe low hall of a drinking-house, while 
in front of trem an old gypsy with long grey hair stream- 
ing made the word ‘Liberty!’ ring in the song she was 
singing to the accompaniment of a soup-colored guitar. 
They were pictures of Chardin, of Van Ostade. 
Suddenly I was brought to a stop. 
One of these homely pictures, upon which I had just 

come, had especially attracted my attention by its quaint 
and charming peacefulness. 


Now I would 


i 


There was hardly anyone pass- | 


And then, once | 
every fifteen minutes, an omnibus half empty returning | 


across the tumble- | 


MA Y 23, 18m 


| 

} She looked so happy and calm in her little faq, sie 
ting-room, this good old lady, dressed in black and wh 

ing a widow’s cap, sunk in the depths of her easy)... 
of green Utrecht velvet and resting so quietly hy _ 
bands on her knees. Everything about her na is 
modest; it must have been preserved less fo; 
prudent economy than because of sacred ass 
with the days of the honeymoon passed with th, 
man of high-colored complexion, wearing the , 
we see in pictures of Goethe and a flowered wy, 
whose portrait in pastels and an oval frame a 

| wall. 

Two lighted candles onthe chimney-piece ¢ 
light for me to distinguish all the features of 
ture, from the clock on the top of which was 4 
peach in marble painted, to the square piano 
long since discarded, on which once she, a yo 
in leg-of-mutton sleeves, had doubtless play. 

| Romagnesi. 

| §urely, a beloved only daughter, remaining 

through filial devotion, must be here to wat 

| over the last years of her widowed motber. 

1a daughter, I felt sure, who had so tender 

| good mother there in her easy-chair, who 

|cushion under her feet, who had brought that 
queterie table and placed on it that plate an 

;cups; and I waited expecting to see her com: 

i the evening coffee 


Clasnes 


iSor 


this sweet and gentle g 
| wear mourning like the old lady and look lik: 
| Absorbed in gazing at this touching pict 
| the pleasure of imagining this homely poem, | 
| motionless a few paces distant from the 0; 
| assured that I should not be noticed in the 
the shadows already had fallen; when I saw 
the end of the little, old-fashioned sitting-ro 
there suddenly appeared—Oh! bow far was anything {ik 
this from my thought!—my friend Meurtrier himself, 
formidable hero of contests upon the river and of 
abroad! 

A suspicion flashed across my mind. 
point of uncovering 1 mystery. 
It was truly he! His terrible, shaggy 
| dainty little silver coffee-pot, and 
side, sometimes getting between 





there 
his feet 
him to step carefully, a poodle—a bray: 
poodle, the poudle that you see with all th: 
the beggars 
sheared like a lion, with frills of hair about 
and long white moustaches like a general 
nese. 

**Mamma,” said the giantin a vo 
‘here is your coffee. I think you will find it 
The water was boiling finely and 1} 
drop by drop.” 

‘‘Thanks!” replied the old lady, rolling 
chair toward the little round table; ‘‘thanks 
Achille. Your poor dear father often used t 
no one could make such coffee as I made le 
indulgent and kind, the good man! But I begin to thir 
you can make it even better than myself.” 

At that moment, while Meurtrier was pouring the bot 
coffee with a movement as careful as that of a young gir 
the poodle, excited by the sight of the open sugar b 
stood up and placed his two fore-paws on the knees 
his mistress. 

“Down, Médor!” cried she, in a stern voice that was 
full of kindness. ‘‘Was there ever such an Impertinent 
little animal! Look here, sir, you know vers 
your master never forgets to give you the sugal 
‘the bottom of the cup. Can't you waita minut 
. . . By the way,” continued the widow 
| her son, *‘vou have given the poor little doggie h 
haven’t you?” 

‘“‘Indeed, I have, mamma,” he answered, 
| almost infantile in its softness. “I have just: 
from the creamery with your milk for tomorro 
| ing, and I put on Médor’s collar and leash and t 
along with me when I went on the errand.” 
| «And did he enjoy his walk?” 

‘‘He had very good exercise. 
more to-day.” 

Reassured on this important matter, the ¢ 
sipped her coffee with great enjoyment, seat 
| her son and her pet dog and watched by both wit! 
of inexpressible tenderness. 

Truly there was no need of waiting to se 
more. I had already divined what sort of 4 
peaceable, correct, pure and contented, my frie! i 
trier hid under his airs of braggadocio. But t! 
of this life on which I had stumbled by chan 
once so amusing and so touching that I cou 
myself the pleasure of enjoying it fora few 
longer, and so I came to know the whole trut! 

Yes, this type of the common roysterer, W 
to have stepped out of one of Paul de Kock’s 
this slugger, this autocrat of the drinking-saloon § 
public house—was engaged in performins, 
bravely, in this poor little house in the su! 
noble ministrations of a Sister of Charity. 
boatman made no longer voyages on Sundays tla 
his mother to the mass and to vespers. This‘ sean’ 
the billiard halls knew no game but bézique. This *#"" 


et-players, poodle of the 
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evening. 
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| afford less Siekediatint for the thoughtful consideration 








accrue 5 thi 
day eve 1¢ from the change. The objection to a week- | we have endeavored to tell something, 


which has thus 





‘scene and potency’ of much larger and more impor- 




















As ys - << ‘< Mauvais-Philibert was an Antigone. ,of such themes as those which engage the attention of tant achievements. It may be mentioned that it has 
rin p — tis ‘the Class than the calmer and more restful infiuences of already taken steps toward a library and is a subscriber 
i a . ‘ ‘ ¢ Meurtrier at the office Sanday. The objections to another hour of the day are to some scientific periodicals. It is to bé hoped that 
ws ‘ » next morning, wheajI met 4 ‘on si t A a no less important. It enables its meetings thus to avoid those of its number who have the ability to help it ad- 
a 1 ask how he had passed the eveuing ee . ‘mtrusion upon the time that is customarily set apart for vance to even greater attainments may see the opportu- 
by jout a moment's rari _magtoiiercntaped religious service. nity which it presents to those thus favored, so that it 
aa ght, at two o'clock in the rani ing —— | Of the earliest and most valuable members of the Class may become in the future an enduring centre of ‘positive 
' ard a’Enfer, in which he had broken the head of | |. 5, Roper, W. H. Hamlin, Miss Martha Hardaker, knowledge’ and genuine enlightenment worthy to com- 
Bea : ‘ s highwayman witha single blow of Moan, (since deceased), John C. Haynes, William Mitchell, Mrs. memorate in some large degree the work and aspiration 
i y s key with his thamb thrust cena eae Abbie A. Tower, Geo. W. Stevens; some of whom are of the great apostle of intellectual emancipation whose 
, ‘ ring . | still regular and devoted attendants of its gatherings. It name it bears. 
I as I listened, and it was on my tongue — | has also been fortunate in having as its active and helpful re = 
ttificig =: t him. But then I thought that v -“e | associates, for a considerable time, the late Dr. Samuel THE FOTUNATE PRINCE, 
fast BB yould be respected even when cloaked by folly; andT) i ang, LL. D., Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Underwood, Dr. 
x wi \ yn the shoulder and sald, with entire sin- lJ. H. Flagg, Frank Parsons; all of them of reputation as BY R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT. 
airs e j — students, lecturers and writers. The Class is under There is a tale in which a variety of gifts are bes- 
e Mi you are a hero! special obligation to M. Anagnos, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, tewedon a Prince at his birth. Last of all it is given 
amar ye Dr. B. hy | Jeffries, Prof. G. H. Barton, Edwin D. Mead, by his uncle, an eminent and well-disposed enchanter, 
pious 4 rHE PARK ER MEMORIAL SCIENCE |Prof.S. P. Sharples, Prof. Charles E. Fay, § Seas Gan- that for the term = his natural life he shall be able to 
WAS 8 7 CLASS. nen, a. Salome Merritt, Mrs. Adelaide Claflin, W. E. see the fairies. ‘He shall see the hidden beauty and 
aced } < > Genung; some of these have given one or more lectures latent life which other men’s eyes are aot fine enough to 
put the 4 BY DAVID H. CLARK. before the Class, for several years, nearly every season. see. He shall knowthe fretful spirits which live under 
m4 The moving purpose that led to the formation of the the happy leaves and in the curls of young ferns; and 
se ty ba wW rty years since that remarkable little Class is thus defined: ‘‘It originated in the desire to de- beneath the scarlet agraics; and in Oxfordshire brick 
4 ( e among a long series of volumes no less vote a portion of Sunday to purely intellectual ends.” It walls, all crimson and green; and in the organs-and-grey 
‘ % ; by Herbert Speocer, entitled Education, is thus further stated in the second article of its constitu- lichens of winter oak roots. He shall know all about 
r, . 1. Itset,forth with that characteristic breadth tion: ‘The object of this organization shall be the im- the dwellers in the Alpine rose, and meet face to face 
and ration of vision, force and clearness of argu- provement of its members. Its studies shall be suchas will “the Brown Men of the Moors, that stay beneath the 
4 ave served to render his name so emipeat, lead to an understanding of the latest and best scientific heather bell.” He shall understand the life that is in the 
wis f scientific knowledge and the absence of due and philosophical work. It shall aim to increase thesum leaves, and how they faint under heat of noon, and drink 
w} “ ts worth in our systems of education, of positive knowledge of its members, and shall adhere deep of summer rain. He shall know the spirits of 
ey it among people in general. to the scientific method in all subjects pursued.” structure and growth, andthe toughness of old yews 
’ s it would be dificult to Gad a — pimasercsae Its board of officers at present is: President, John C. and thorns, and the sad strength of the fir and .cypress. 
g lik tance of sack Raowienye tine _— icles Haynes; Vice Presidents, Geo. W. Stevens, Mrs. L. F. Also he shall be on terms with the spirits of fire and 
nself fram the book above referred to: “*Thus to _ Te Lowry; Secretary, Mary J. Buchanan; Treasurer, Parker light, and the living rays which make colour of sky and 
sats Ww which we set out—What knowledge ls of most Fenno; Librarian, Miss Ruth H. Clapp; Executive Com- cloud and distance; and with all the underground tribes 
wort niform reply ls—sclence. Thisis the ver- mittee, David H. Clark, Miss 'Abbie A. Tower, Parker who stain earths and metals and jewels, and dole out the 
As at tonall counts. For direct self-preservation or the Fenno, C. Henry Adams, Albert Storer. elements of man’s frame with all its beauty; and its 
aaintenance of life and health, Ge ali important kaow!- The Class is fortunate in the quarters it occupies. fearfulness and wonder—seeing to this day it is made 
d ede science. For that indirect self-preeervation They are spacious and neatly furnished, and may be con- out of the substance of the earth and dust of the ground. 
d " we call gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of sidered of central location, in the Parker Memorial Build- And having all these gifts he will care very little for 
. causing gre value science. For the due discharge of ine. what vulgar men strive for, “ind nothing for what evil 
’ " functions, the proper guidance is tobe found [t is not easy to atiract large numbers of the general men desire; and the common troubles of life will touch 
clar ence. For thet interpretation of national life, | ,uplic to gatherings for the single purpose of study and him lightly, for he will have that within him which they 
vig past and present, without which the citizen cannot regu- |ingtraction. The crowd is disposed to be shy of places cannot touch. And because of the friends he sees, and 
. conduct, the indispensable key is—science. | where hard thinking is required. It prefers to be enter- who gee him, he shall always bear himself gently and 
like for the most perfect production and highest enjoy-| tained. Hence the meetings of scientific societies are, as stoutly among men, with an high beart and humble. 
fart in all forms the needful preparation is still | 4 puje. but smally attends, even when they are open to the 
$ science, And for purposes of discipline—inteliecwual, | masses. The average attendance of the regular meetings 
“ , moral, religious—the most efficient study is, once more | 4¢ the parker Memorial Science Class is from thirty-five RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 
ence.” to forty ladies and gentlemen. The exercises comprise —_— 
\ithough the provisions for education in science are | 4+ each meeting an essay or lecture by some person of It depends upon what sort of a lark one has in mia- 
r easy tter now than they were when Spencer thus | 1 .1).known attainments on some special subject, with whether it suggests early rising or not. 
y litt yught to callattention to the subject, there is still a which he is more or less identified; occasionally by mem- 
say thal rable want of an adequate sense of its claims in our | Hors of the Class, frequently illustrated by the use of “This is all r-ribs, shure; it’s all full o’ r-ribs!” re- 
le was modes of instruction and educational institutions as well stereopticon and blackboard, photographs and specimens. marked Colleen Bawn as she served the shad. 
to think as inthe popular intelligence. It is the object of the The essay is followed by questions and brief discussions. lascli 
Varker Memorial Science Class to supply, insome degree, | Other meetings occur on the first Sunday evening of each Who calls American girls bold and forward? A sweet 
g the in An Gnpretentious yet effective way, the deficiency. The | onth, alternating at different residences of the members, young thing writes to a woman's magazine to know if it 
yong gt ( ass was crganized Noy. 21, 1880; although, as we for the consideration of matters pertaining to the gener- jis proper to accept a ring from one’s flancé. And the 
iwar bow sali presently see, it had a sort of embryonic existence al work of the Class. editor states that it is, perfectly. 
» knees ‘fore this. Inthe declining days, during one of the The meetings of the Class begin, each year, the first nntikihen bas 
‘ast _pastorates of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational | Sunday in October and close the second Sunday in May. The humbie ambition that has been satisfied on attain- 
that wa Society of Boston—the society which was founded | We give here the list of speakers and their subjects the ing a college professorship must rise to greater heights. 
npertinent ‘roughthe inspiring influence of ,the great preacher, past season: R. P. Williams, ‘Some Aspects of Evolu- jy; j, possible to be not merely a professor but a docent. 
well that lieodore Parker, and that for upwards of twenty years tion;’ Dr. J. F. Frisbie, ‘Planetary Fuormation;’ C.J. ff igg great thing to be a docent. He is a free lance, 
rar left at fier his death perpetuated his fame as an organized Maynard, ‘A Naturalist’s Trip to the West Indies;’ Dr. independent of the professor of the college department 
a minute y of worshippers—it was the custom for a few adult | John T. Codman, ‘The Origia and Theories of the Brook that he may instruct, accountable only to the administra- 
king up at ers of the Sunday School to meet at its session, | Farm Community;’ E. A. Farbush, ‘The Gypsy Moth;’ tion and receiving fees from the students who place them- 
his wa we Close of the morning service, for philosophical | Miss Marie A. Molineux, ‘A Study of Bacteria;’ Geo. selves under his tutelage. If he is capable and magnetic 
stu These meetings were held in what is known as |). Ayer, ‘Theosophy;’ Prof. Geo. H. Barton, ‘Drumlins jp. may draw the regular professor's classes away from 
aY the Parker Memorial Building. Theodore Parker’s life and How They Are Made;’ Dr. John T. Codman, ‘Cre- him, and have things all his own wuy generally. A femi- 
e ba . *4unique and isolated one. It was apart from all mation;’ Frank A. Bates, ‘A Practical Lesson in Tax- nina form of this noun docent will be hunted up righ 
= ” churches and sects, and in this respect quite different |idermy;’ W. E. Genung, ‘The Cultivation and Im- away. : 
bis om Wat of all other great preachers. It was not provement of Plants;’ Prof. A. E. Dolbear, ‘The Possi- ee ae 
. tee “uerefore, that the society which proceeded | ble and Impossible in Physical Science;’ Dr. Salome The confident magazinist, exalted to the seventh hea- 
‘rom him aad commemorated his commanding leader- | Mervitt, “Che Elements of Character;’ John Baker, ven by getting an article accepted, might read with some 
od a! ““p Should fail to find a successful successor to bim, |‘Causes of Discontent in Russia and Their Remedy;’ uneasiness John Stuart Mill’s editorial comment, private- 
and after a protracted period of great discouragements | Henry Carmichael, ‘How Paper is Made;’ Warren F. ly expressed, upon a manuscript that he accepted under 
, nd stress ot tons and sacrifice should fall into dissolu- | Spaulding, ‘Crime and Criminals— How Shall They be protest for the Westminster Review. ‘God grant,” he 
twee : n; indeed, that even the building itself should be | Treated;’ Dr. Francis E. Abbot, ‘The Scientific Basis of writes to Robertson, ‘‘that nobody may read it, or that 
with looks senator rred to others. | Einics;* Anna Hayden Webster, ‘The Harmony of Life whoever does will instantly forget every word of it.” 
The class in the Sunday School, above referred to, was le Expressed in the Culture of the Ancient Greeks;’ Most editors have a rankling memory of some one or 
ear ryo of the Science Class. By a process of evo- | Oscar Fay Adams, ‘Some Thoughts on Church Archi- more articles that have been foisted upon them, in one 
me life “on or metempsychosis it became transformed into the | eeotiires* ’ Frank Parsons, ‘Herbert Spencer versus Jus- way or another, toward which they entertained similar 
1 Me oe and is tl nt Ouhe organized survival of the original |tice;’ Prof. C. H. Levemore, ‘The Early Forms and sentiments. It is asuffering peculiar to the calling, and 
limps vs apne wl i sh it derives its name. Ceremonies of Marriage;’ Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, ‘The a paral'el to its misery does not easily suggest itself. 
was st © is enn = bit of history of the Science Class. on | |Place of Science in Education;’ C. B. Frye, ‘Matter Sapeeeniomgnmenenmtebeny 
leny | pete its preéxistence, will serve to explain why its and Life;’ A. W. Graban, ‘A Chapter in the Pioneer A distressing number of people are met, even in Bos- 
; tes ql “ a : hance to be on Sunday and at the hour of 12:15 | History of Western New York’; W. D. Grier, ‘Food ton society where better things might be expected, who 
5 .. ‘**18 due simply to the circumstances of its origin | Adultrations’; Dr. Emily Bruce, ‘The Use and Abuse of affect a modification of the English hand-shake. It makes 
seemed ; pitch vo any anti-church or religious purpose, as might, | Opium’; W. S. Beckwan, ‘Chemistry.’ an unpleasant combination with the old-fashioned, com- 
ial ’ j age, be supposed. The proposition to change the It is the custom of the Class to celebrate the conclu- mon-sense kind. Two people meeting thus with dissent- 
a sh aye 'g to a week-day evening, or toancther hour | sion of cach season of its work, in the early summer, ing notions as to the attitude and direction of the hand- 
But i ie as been frequently considered and discussed. by an excursion and outing at some attractive resort— a shake are at rather more of a disadvantage than two 
Nad ct ral conclusion has been that the advantages pleasure for this year at present in anticipation. gushing friends who miscalculate as to the twist of the 
. pa se nt custom, in this particular, exceed those that There is reason to feel that the little Society, of which head when they exchange a ceremonial kiss. Those 


people who intend to spring the high hand-shake upon a 


ning is that the 


tions of the w 





eXact 





cCompetit 





ion 
of its various appointments and distractions, | 





weariness and crowding of the 
ork and business of the week, and the 





held together for eleven years with at least a gradually 
increasing vigor and prosperity, om very limited re- 
sources, has within it elements of vitality that are the 


victim should signify their purpose by adjusting a mono- 
cle or by some equally significant sign. We cau all do 
the thing, if we know when it is expected. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































WORK AND WAGES. 


BY CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM. 
The Time-Spirit cries from its cleft in the ages :— 
Work is thy burden, O man, and more work is thy wages: 
Rest is endeavor; 
Then forward forever ! 


Every attainment is only a camp for the night: 

When the daybreak comes pushing its beams through 

the mist, 

Rebuilding the palace of light; 

Then up and away toward the summit afar— 
Toward the peak hanging dream-like and cerie, 

Under the morning star. 

New England Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
THINGS THAT ARK NOWHERE. 

No one has ever proved to my entire satisfaction that 
the moon is not made of green cheese, nor clearly ex- 
plained why the three wise men who went to seaina 
bowl did not succeed in fishing up the moon in a net. 

Precious nonsense, men call it, when simple-hearted 
people wait around to catch larks if the sky should fall, 
or spend eight years upon a project for extracting sun- 
beams out of cucumbers. Precious nonsense they will 
probably deem my religious belief in the existence of a 
fair land of Nowhere; yet it is so clear to me that I 
could put it on @ map. 

It is a weird and unpopulated, yet over-filled territory, 
that would be the most interesting imaginable place to 
visit, did tourists but know how to find it. Its existence 
has long been divined; and from time immemorial it has 
been a load-stone to attract unto itself inanimate things 
and perverse or irresponsible animate creatures. 

We have Scripture for the inference that at least 
three thousand years ago it received tangible recognition. 
Who does not recall the picturesque Old Testament ac- 
count of thetrials of Saul and his father’s servants in 
their tedious search for Kish’'s straying, braying bovines? 

The search was a faithful one, as perhaps all ex-Sun- 
day School children remember, and it is substantially 
recorded. ‘‘He passed through Mount Ephraim, and 
passed through the land of Shalisha, but they found them 
not; then they passed through the land of Shalim, and 
there they were not: and he passed through the land of 
the Benjaminites, but there they found them not.” 

After so patient and thorough a search the conclusion 
THAT TOPCe Liself va the minds vf Saul aud uf ns aides 
was entirely a natural one. The creatures had left no 
tracks and they ‘‘saw that they were Nowhere.” 

Could any explanation be more reasonable? 

That is the land where a fair proportion of our one- 
things that have disappeared leay- 
ing no trace behind; things promised that never came; 
things hoped for that have been denied. Perhaps the 
spiritual accumulations outnumber even the temporal in 
that strange land of Nowhere. 

There must be stored the vain apprehensions of dread 


time possessions lie: 


ills that never came—they have left us, and if they are 


not ‘nowhere’ where are they? So of the high hopes 
that have receded until we have lost them once for all. 
They were and are not, and since no vestige of them 
remains, in Nowhere they must be sought. 


Lost strength is there, and energy; lost sleep, per- | 


haps, and possibly lost youth. Nothing that has been, 
some sages tcll us, ever perishes. In some great store- 
house, then, everything is preserved. Yesterday's sun- 
rise and last year’s moonshine. All the wasted opportu- 
nities of life; forgotten wisdom, missing ideas, vanished 
reason, lost ambition, even lost faith and high beliefs. 

Perhaps time itself is there— bygone years, lost 
hours; avd thither may tend 

The never-ending flight 
Of future days. 

Lost prosperity, lost credit and success, perhaps lost 
reputation, and who Knows but lost beauty may lurk in 
those dim shades? 

A sadder thought—there may be embalmed the lost 
loves of the human heart—sentiments that had existence 
as real as life, and as intangible: that died of violence 
or neglect or by the slow filching processes of time—at 
all events love that has been and is no more. Friend- 
ships have been that are nowhere now; yet they were 
fair to see, apparently worthy to survive among the fit- 
test. Strarge must be the atmosphere where these bitter- 
sweet essences are Kept. 

Stranger stillis the thought in that some repository 
may be stored all the out-lived enmities and the feuds 
that death has rendered null: grudges, hard feelings, 
hates, that were so real while antagonistic factions were 
face to face. It is impossible to conceive of these 
animosities as extinct. The surviving party to an aliena- 
tion knows that not even death itself has settled the 
estrangement. The grievance is perforce relegated to 
the land of Nowhere, but there it must survive, since it 
has known grim existence. 

Sorrows, too, that have been so poignant that no 
strength could stand beneath them have shifted of to 
Nowhere. One-time mourners go about with gladness in 
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| heart and eye, the crush and sting of sorrow far removed. 
| Eyes that could not see sunlight for the rain of tears 
| Shine now, with no shadow of remembrance lurking in 
| their depths. Surely it must be a blessed tract along 
| which such bitter griefs march to oblivion. 

It is not for us in this Christian age to hint that life 
\itself, when lost, is Nowhere. Extinguished flame may 
be, but the ‘divinity that stirs within us’ forbids the 
| thought of permanent loss. We think of life as a star 
| that has set beyond this horizon to rise again, not in the 
| shades of Nowhere, butin Eternity. Yet doubters and 
| gropers these be, and not few, who believe that only in 
|therealm of Nowhere shall we again see those over 
| whom the grave has closed. 

Dim, ghostly, pathetic region that itis, this land of 
Nowhere has its merry side. A vast depot for missing 
| articles could not fail to be on the whole a cheery place 
| place to visit. The little things that we used to have 
which are gone—we know not where—are there. All the 
| missing arms and legs and heads of our dear old dolls; 
|the scores of tops and balls and countless scores of 
| marbles ; the rings and pins and chains, cuff links and 
| collar buttons; the thimbles and pocket-knives; the lead 
| pencils, than which nothing hies away more unaccount- 
ably; the handkerchiefs that we are always buying 
speedily to lose; the odd gloves; the suspender buttons; 
the spoon and fork and fruit-knife that we miss in the 
weekly silver count, as well as the missing china that 
nobody has touched; the paper that nobody ever dis- 
posed of and no one can make out to find—all these are 
Nowhere; and long before this every reader must have 
| reasoned that this and nothing else is what becomes of 
lall the pins. (Not pins alone, but needles and hair pins.) 
| It is, as I said, an over-filled territory, yet not all in- 
visible things that have been are there. Kindnesses, 
heroic deeds, self-sacrifice, words of help, love and com- 
fort; inspiring deeds; the high longing that has shaped 
itself to action; the prayer that has swept the spirit on 
its wings to upper heights—all good things that have 
made their impressior on heart or soul live on, by no 
means Nowhere, but here and in a limitless Beyond. 

Nevertheless, a great proportion of alms and posses- 
sions that we have held and prized may be vainly 





searched for from now till doomsday, unless haply we 
| find this intangible nonsense land—that in every sense 
| is Nowhere. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 
OLD MEMORIES PASS. 
With the falling of the curtain on Thursday after- 
;}noon there passed from the Boston Museum stage not 
| only a group of famous players, but the connecting link 
| between an old epoch and a new. While Miss Clarke’s 
gracious face smiled out upon us from under Lady Tea- 
zle’s powdered curls, we could not but feel that some- 
| where inthe wings, waiting the cue we who speak only 
| the ‘little language’ were not clever enough to give or to 
| guess, stood William Warren, in Sir Peter’s velvet and 
laces. While Mr. Barron’s voice still spoke for us the 
quaint, good, cheery words of Charles Dickens, we could 
not be quite sure that those who abide in the Good Coun- 
try where they cannot be altogether out of hearing of old 
friends’ voices, might not, though but for a moment, 
stand on the old, familiar scene; dear, rosy Mrs. Vincent, 
looking indeed a ‘high-flyer at fashion,’ in Mrs. Bofitn’s 
flamboyant splendors of attire; hearty, jolly old ‘Uncle 
| Jimmy’ Ring, ‘amenting, as the cherubic ‘R. W.’ the fact 
that he never could hope to own a suit whose compesite 
parts were contemporary in style. 
eo. 


The old, familiar faces, though seen in new plays, 
kept ever alive and quick, by affectionate association, 
the old plays they used to adorn, and the old comrades 
who in the old plays bore them company. And, as has 
been said, with the passing from the Museum stage of 


Miss Clarke and Mr. Barron, these memories also pass, | 


from facts of yesterday to legends and traditions. It is 
a long step, and te o!d Museum-goers it is a sad one. 


The reporters told us that Mrs. John Drew, on her 
last performance at the Philadelphia theatre at the helm 
of whose fortunes she has so long stood, did not leave the 
stage when the curtain fell, but stood there, lost in mus- 
ing, until the last spectator had left the theatre and the 
great auditorium was silent and dark. So, one fancies, 
might Miss Ciarke and Mr. Barron, summoning to them, 
for loyal comradship of long years, quaint, honest James 
Burrows, have, ifter the fall of Thursday's curtain, 
lingered on the dusking stage that is to echo to their 
footsteps no more forever; and kept company, in the 
gathering shadows, with old memories that, with their 
passing, also pass. 

°.9 

How many old scenes, in such an hour, might have 
shaped themselves around them! 
real as those who had at the fall of the curtain been hid- 


den from their sight, might have flitted silently in, | 
through the twilight; and in well-remembered voices | 
whose echo is more real and more sweet than most pres- | 








How many forms, as'| 


ent speech, called them back, 


name and guise? 
Perhaps to the old inn at Kippletringan 


travelling costume of the early century they 
ing, kindly-hearted Guy and Julia 





whither, and 


Van erin 
the ruddy firelight and speak generous words 
surance to timid Lucy Bertram and smile at th. 


lady, as, in her big-flowered chintzes, Mrs. Vin¢ 


bustles about, and marvel with respectful and 


ate amusement over Dominis 


Mr. Warren, exhaling from every | 
from every seam of his shiny coat, 
inch of the great Elzivir he 


ancient scholarship and sweet unworldliness 


over his spectacles, ‘*Pro—digious!” 


Perhaps to the stuffy dining-room where Miss 


the ‘boofer lady,’ bites the tips of her curls 


rebellion egainst her poverty. 


while 


dear 


Un 


SaMmpso od 

lock of his 
from every 
eatried, the atmos 


Ring, most patient of R. W.’s, timidly offers the | 


to the approbation of the majestic apparitio: 
him off with a sepulchral ‘Pardon m 
of the black gloves Mrs. 
for Mrs. Wilfer’s use 
ness of John Harmon’s strange secret driving 
furtive star‘s and silences, 
might have been; 


the Bofins 


the very pages of Dickens 


Or, in Joseph 


lous in her 


face. 


Or, in Beatrice’s 
Mr. Barron's cynical and sturdy 


the ivied walls of Leonato’s 


brilliant 


young 


Surface’s library, 


face, 


guise, [Miss ( 
Be } 
garden, 


Verges—and never, since Warren 


shall Shakespeare’s watchmen so walk again, 


day !—disputing, since two men must needs rid 


which shall ride behind. 


Or it is 


through its sunshine and its bird-songs, 
muttering of the 
crash over the land. 


the young 


employer's daughter 
Clarke, her beautiful, proud dark eyes smiling ou! 
the fair French maiden’s 
eau, hears his shy assurance that ‘‘would Heaven 
the wish of a humble 
would be as a pathway of daisies, spread out 
*—Quaint and pleasant 
Cross!’ The world in general has forgotten it 


the wide brim of 


, 


sunshine! 


in an 


7. 
co 


old 


cannon-thunder 


Mr. Barron, 


workman, 


a joyous 


heart, 


has 
birthday ; 


watching | 


Miss 
Lady Teazile’s cruel, broken humiliation 

beautiful 
screen; and Mr. Barron hushes, for the mo 
Surface’s rattle-brained banter, at sight of 
able shock and 


Barron, 


sorrow, all in a moment 
and lusty manhood to sad old age, which us: 
grayly up from Mr. Warren's artist soul to S 


ick 


and Ring 


Frencl 
that 


come 


+) 


and hark! steps upon the 
trust Mr. Warren and Mrs 
ing into the very heart of Dickens, and stepping fr 


C 


} 


behind 


¢ 


be W 


S¢ 


Davenport invente: 
And Mr. 


ie 

sweet! 
Vincent 
come radiantly in, | 


his stick, she joyously conscious of her forest 
able feathers! 


ale 


har 


} 


walk D 


garde 


one 


in the rough 
to 


Mademoiselle’s 


has not forgotten it, to whose girlish 


scene in the morning garden used to 
and a dream! 


Orit might be the courtyard of a convent; th 
of beggars, their good swords concealed 


old play, 


‘The 


romance 
stand 


beneal 


tattered cloaks, watch breathlessly the descent 


Cown the winding-stair 
Warren—minus aleg, minus an eye,a very sca 


from her prison-tower 


from Rag Fair!—holds the abbess breathless 


tale of— 


‘How I fell, without any sham, 
From the highest tower of ‘Notre Dame! ’ 


until the supreme 


behind the 


moment 
of Cadet la 
bright old drama of Hilda, of all that was herok 
and loving in woman, to misty and happy girlis 
once upon a time; worthy, therefore, to com: 
the soft wide wings of auld lang syne, to the 


sword 


comes when Hilda 


Perle!” Epitom 


stage where the Hilda andthe Cadet of tha 


time stand, a-dream! 


Tout pass 


7 


voices have passed; the old faces 


and silent stage! 
beyond call of prompter’s bell or shining of thi 
garish footlights, go our loving thanks for better 
than prompter’s bell or up-flashing footlig 
summon for us again. 
tuckier cities, and whose fine and mature art will « 
theatre-goers for many a year to be, go, too oul 

| To William Warre! 


players 


thanks, our loving memories. 


brance; we drink & léal souvenir ! 


} 


i 


vone 
gon 


who 


With the players 


The good hours have passed ; 
are 
chill the twilight shadows that rest on dark 
With the 


have 


its sha 


| Mrs. Vincent, to Annie Clarke and Charles Barron 
raise the goblet of grateful and affectionate I« 


DorotHy LUND! 





LITERATURE. 
EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Lyman Abbott. Boston : 
ishton, Mifflin & Co. 

lectures which Dr. Abbott delivered 
the Lowell. Institute appear in black gpd 
It 


away 


H 
extempora- 
efore 
The Evolution of Christianity.’ 
he run 
that in allcases they spring 


is not too 
from 
legitimately 
il turn 
to the reason andthe spiritual perception 


to say that nowhere seems to 


isions; 


premises, and that his premises in their 


iAC 
ong to the nature of map. 
¢ could be in stronger contrast to the old-time 


es O x whatever name their 


f Christianity,’ 


} t 
se t 


vo give them, than is this candid, careful 

‘here is no special pleading, no attempt to 
Scriptural phrases those meanings which the 
uses, if used in every-day language, would never 
attempt to make the Word of 


inerrant Bible then to ‘re- 


t to convey, no 
for 


1 aconception to science, the revelation of 


nym an and 
works, by a series of exegetical gymnastics. 
time, 
that 


y and proclaims a novel religion. 


same nothing could be more erroneous 


the author cuts loose from hi 


S¢ 


t Christianity, like every other revelation of 


interwoven with the development of m 


ist as all these countless natural phenomena | 


of revelation, 
the Divine 
‘ 


f One whose perfect wisdom 


irderly channels 


t to 


20 does Chris- 


saine law—not an 


is as eternal 
g, but a part of His eternally perfect plan, 


and all 


In t 


all knowledge 


is 


degrees, until 


of time 
of 


fulness 


‘*to the 


1¢ 
shall come 
of the fulness of Christ.’ 
nception, which that evola- 
spiritual as well as in material things and is 
than of 
would seem, of those difficulties 


d nature measure 


holds the law of 


svt aside is the law gravitation, 
which could 
the 
revelation a of the past, fin- 

the possibility, of 
The former conception, as Dr. 
to 


a creed. 


in any adequate manner under old con- 
which made thing 
1 sealed beyond 


not only 


of growth. 


says. ‘‘endeavored crystallize truth 
But 


s nota crystal, itis a seed.” 


into a 
that 


figure,” 


he 
‘*The 


points out 


as 
q ( 


sts 


yhr 
w conception 
The 


ssalms, 


is one of growth 


towards the 


because it is 
cruelties Canaanitics, 
the ritual of Hebrew 
f which may be found in the Bible—these 
to the devout Christian 
they are rather, in the light of such 
as Dr. Abbott puts forward, the 


the 
cumberous 


r stumbling-blocks 
Ay; 


stepping- 


—‘the great world’s altar-stairs, 
hat slope thro’ darkness up to God.” 

the Bible holds in literature 
es not rest, for him, opon the literal statement of 
nts contained therein, but upon the perception that 
d was that history, which its writers felt and 

made clear to all those who may read it. 
t 


jue position which 


«1}} 
mn fii 


s impossible, in the space of a review, to indicate 
f argument which the author uses regarding the 
Theology, of the Church, or of Christian 
though it may be interesting to note the three 
ngs which Dr. Abbott holds to have characterized the 
iristian Church as Christ conceived it:—First, loyalty 
Christ; second, equality among its members; third, 
member. He laments the patronage 
the Church received from Constantine and says, 


r each 


‘The conversion of the empire was the perver- 

f the church.” Noting the break which Protestan- 
made with the Imperial conception of the Church, 
points out at the the three substitutes 
1 it offered for personal loyalty to Christ :—by the 
rmed Churches, a creed; by the Anglicans, an apos- 


lical 


same time 


ei 


ment of church unity—a unity that can be regained, he 
ds , > ¢ j 
ids, only by a return to the fundamental principle of 
nal loyalty to Christ. 


His recognition 


and approval of ‘Fraternalism’— 


as he uses it, is but another name for National- 

n the industrial system; his 

f the fact that the evolutionary 
rather than obliterates the conception of sin and 


vation 


ysit 7 
wOD 


in line with the evolutionary argument and yet 
Christ untouched by evolution; because evolu- 
Ss merely the means, while Christ is the cause— 
are only a few of the many points which the author 


wing 


os 


oe f nee 
ire of the New Theology. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
\ BOOK FOR CHINA-HUNTERS. 


ILLECTING IN AMERICA 
New York 38 


CHINA Ck 


sy Alice Morse Earle. 
: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
= who remember ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New 
and’ will take up Mrs. Earle’s ‘China Collecting’ with 
“ope of being amused as well as instructed—and they 


Tho 


Ene 


i 


Illus- 


t 


storic 


Rather does 


an- 
| 


il succession; and by the Independents an abandon- | 


clear setting-forth | 
) point of view strength- | 


, and the position which he claims for Christ—a | 


Evolution of Christianity’ contributes to the! 


will not be disappointed. The opening chapter on ‘China 
Hunting’ bubbles over with mirth which is born of en- 
thusiasm, and the record of diplomatic battles fought for 
the possession of old china in the garrets, cup-boards 
and ‘best rooms’ of New 
highly entertaining. 
The-—fables- the professional china-hunter 
evolves from his inner consciousness speak well for Yan- 
kee wit, though the Puritan 
been left at home. 
excuse: 


England country-houses is 


-which 


have 
It is only fair to give the author's 
-that the deceit went no deeper than the words 
and that fair prices were paid for the articles; moreover, 
she says: 


conscience seems to 


‘I tell of it only to express my abhorrence, my 
condemnation. You 


motives 


Dissimulation is seldom necessary. 
are sometimes falsly accused of it 


are as open as the light of day 


when your 


‘Trencher Treen’ (wooden ware) and ‘Pewter Bright’ 
are generously included in this handsome volume, and the 
ancient custom of two eating from the same 
trencher is alluded to in the story of the man who was 
objected to the ground that he 

| shown undue pride and luxur y of living 
| children each to use and eat 


pe ople 


for a deacon ‘on had 


in allowing his 
the 
two 


from a single plate at 
did 


Ife explained, 


table, instead of doing as his neighbors -have 


children eat from one trencher.” 


apologiz- 
led, 


and promised to conform to the usual custom. 
In speaking of the ‘Early I 
Waldos, 


are 


se 


and Importations of 
China,’ the Amorys, Brimmers and several other 
‘the little 
this generation, 
the first 


well-known names mentioned Boston 


as 
to 
Danvers is given 


shopkeepers’ of that early and at 


be ast—idyllic time. as being 


| town among the American colonies to establish potteries ; | 
revelation has | 


Potts 
in Norwich at ‘Bean Hill 


and ‘C Son’ seem to bave established a 


the 


fine 


pottery 

the 
New 
The early American potters seem to have 
had a hard time of 


both firin name and 


immediate location suitableness to 


having a 
England ears 
it; men were sent into their 

by leading firms in the same for the 
purpose of hindering and annoying them; a sufficiently con- 


temptible line of tactics. 


pot'eries 


business express 


Delft ware seems to have been common 
Wedgewood 
to 

neither, it would seem, are 


in the early 


days of New England; also mentioned. 


is 


Crown Derby appears have been extremely scarce; 


very many chimnuey-tiles to 


be found in New England houses. Willow-pattern ware 


abounds, and is of slight 
Printed Ware,’ 
patriotic pitchers, et« 
Hull and other 
Masonic aud Gailui 


value, 
the 
with 


Under ‘Liverpool and 
of the 
portraits of Washington, 
notables ; of the 


drinking mugo 


Other author discourses 


Perry, also puzzle, 
jugs, aud the with a 


frog inside to startle the drinker. One ‘Farmer’ 
“In God Trust” 
familiar to us in these latter says by out none too artistic 


pitcher 
had for its motto we —a motto made 
culns. 

Much of generally known as 


considered to be Oriental by Mrs. 


the ware Lowestoft is 
and 
up her position by quotations from leading authorities. 


‘Old Blue Canton’ she holds to be genuine, 


Karle, she backs 
and the pic- 
ture which she draws of the stately East India trade— 
a mere tradition— is delightful, even while the 
back regretfully to the glory of those 


Low 
reader 
days 


looks 


‘‘And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships;”’ 
though the crews, perhaps, were Amerizan rather than 
Spanish 
‘Cosy teapots,’ punch-bowls —not the one 
to Miles Standish— the china imported by 
George Washington, and the sects ordered for the White 
all 
lists are given of ‘Patriotic and 
Political those on the War of 1812 
(by English potters!) and of the ‘Staffordshire Wares,’ 
praised for their dark-blue color— ‘the light of heaver,’ 
as the Chinese called it. 


forgetting 
belonging 
during various administrations; these 


House are 


mentioned, and long 


Desigas,’ including 


The closing chapters on ‘China 
Memories’ and Collections’ are full of interest, 
and the description of the dreariness of one old New 
England house in particular is written in a decidedly 
forcible manner. 

The brightness of the book may well attract the non 
(china) professional reader, but even apart from that 


‘China 





| charm the careful descriptions and excellent illustrations 
— last, but not least, the 
| ume for any ‘china-hunter’s’ bookcase. 

HLOPKINSON SMIVH’S SKETCHES. 
DAY LAGUERRE’S AND OTHER DAYS. 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston and 
Mifflin and Company. 


Al Being Nine Sketches 


New York: Houghton, 
| 


index— make it a valuable vol- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


} 
| 


| 


| strength than 


| 
| 
| 





All of these sketches are good enough to merit the | 


artistic framework of a red, white and black title-page, | 


heavy paper, wide margins and admirable letter-press 
which the publishers have given them. 


which are 


There is a choice among them, nevertheless, and those | 
2 | 
more obviously records of actual experiences | 


are better— because they are fresher— than those in| 
which the author seems to speak in a fictitious first per- 


son. Whether he shows the reader a bit of the old 


world transplanted in the new, or touches with a fresh | 
interest the much-bewritten Grand Canal of Venice, isa | 


creamy, white palaces tiled 


, 


donble row of in red and 
topped with quaint chimneys,” or cajoles a Mohamme- 
dan priest into letting him paint the gorgeous glories of 


‘ar 





the patio of the Pigeon Mosque; assists at ‘An Esca- 
pade in Cordova’ or takes a hand in Bulgarian politics, it 
is the personal note which completes the charm. Mr. 
Smith is a painter with his pen no less than with his 
brush—his description is as vivid as is his narration. 
‘La Canal de la Viga’ is a model prose pastel, with more 
that literary exotic sometimes shows. 
Here is oneof its color passages: ‘‘Beneath, in a solid 
pack, t 


heir sides touching, floats a great fleet of canoes 
loaded to the water’s edge with masses of flowers, heaps 
lof vegetables, 


| 


piles upon piles of fruit:— one solid 
carpet of blue larkspur, bright marigolds and carnations, 
poppies, roses, radishes, lettuce, tomatoes, 


grapes and figs.” 


melons, 


‘Captain Joe’ and ‘Hutchins,’ though less pleasing in 
themselves, strike a true note of pathos while they keep 
well away from the sentimental, and perhaps the same 
criticism is fairly applicable to the story of a collapsed 
‘boom’ in ‘Six Hours in Squantico,’ though the pathos is 
not quite so evident and ‘‘the suddenly attentive porter 
levying black-mail with his brush” is a somewhat con- 
ventional bit of literary ‘business.’ 

There is a delicate, delightful humor in these stories, 
and those who think cynicism, flippancy, or smartness an 
essential to lightness of touch would do well to study the 
author’s graceful style. Anyone who likes good litera- 
small packages will find ‘A Day at Laguerre’s 
and Other Days’ an admirable book for his purpose. 


ture in 


SHORT STORIES BY 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’'S CLIENT 
Bret Harte tjoston and New 
Company 


The familiar 
realistic setting 
Harte’s work 
short 


BRET HARTE. 


AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. By 
York: Houghton, MiiMllin and 


mingling of a romantic 
that characterizes so much of Bret 
quite evident inthis collection of 
Some of them ‘end well,’in the usual 
acceptation of that term, ard others end grimly; but 
there is always a pretty definite ending of some sort, 
often told in half a dozen lines, and giving a surprise 
to the reader— unless he has become a hardened 
of short stories and so has learnt the trick. 
‘Colonel 


plot with 
a 


is 


stories. 


reader 


Starbottle’s Client’ is a queer but effective 
mingling of California and the South of the days before 
the war; the other stories, with one exception, deal with 
that Californian life that the author has so long made 
his own literary property—a life in which every man, 
even though he be a gambler, desperado or loafer (with 
a few exceptions who only apvpear in order to serve as 
targets for the chivalry of the rest,) bows down before 
ef the extrcem type— a 
state of things which was creditable to the manhood of 
the nation in those early days of California and, now 
that Californian society has exchanged flannel for broad- 
cloth, should be held as one of the roblest of their tra- 
ditions by her people. 


@ worman whe io vftcen Dasteru 


‘The Ghosts of Stukeley Castle’ has its. scene in Eng- 


setting 
on the 


land, and is a bright bit of extravagance whose 
seems like a fragment of personal reminiscence 
author’s part. 


SHELLS AND SHELL-FISH. 

Those who are interested in the collection of shells 
will be pleased to learn of the publication, by Ballitre 
and Son of Paris, of two new works relating to their 
science. The iirst of these is entitled ‘Les Coquilles Ma- 
rines des COtes de France,’ and is written by the well 
known authority in these matters, Dr. A. Locard. The 
work is timely and well arranged. While the shells of 
France have been by no means neglected by native writ- 
ers, there is always that activity of research which ren- 
ders it necessary from time to time to incorporate new 
material and to revise that which has been already pub- 
lished in the light of the most This 
book, which makes a volume 400 pages, is neatiy 
arranged and well illustrated. 

The second work, by the same author, concerns the 
edible shell- fish. While we may have little to learn from 
foreign lands as to the edibility of the oyster, there still 
remains that great fleld which forms so important a part 
of the nutrition of the poorer classes, the mussels, the 
smaller univalve molluscs and the snails. This book, 
‘Les Huitres et Mollusques Comesti- 
bles,’ forms a volume of the Library of Contemporary 
Science, published by the Balliéres. 


recent discoveries. 
of 


which is entitled 


NEW EOOKS. 


THe ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. By Alain Rene Le Sage. 
Translated from the French by Tobias Smollett. New York: 
Worthington Co. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 
BUSINESS BUOOK-KEEPING. By E. 
Co. Price, $1.50. 


Geo. Gay. Boston: Gipn & 


HELEN BRENT. A Social Study. New 


York: Cassell 
Boston: For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


Price, T5c. 
OF CONSOLATION IN HUMAN 
Boston 


Pup. Co. 


SOURCE 
Alger 


R. 


LIFE, By William 

Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 

SOCIAL AND LITERARY PAPERS, By Charles Chauncy Shackford. 
joston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.25. 


ALBERT SAVAKUS. By Honore deBalzac. 


: Translated by Katha- 
rine Prescott Wormeley. 


Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 


In 2 vols. 
Roberts, $2.50. 


Boston: 


THE OLD SOUTH: ESSAYS SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Boston: 
For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 

By 

Price, 50c. 


INQUIRENDO ISLAND. Hudor 


Kerr & Co. 


Genone. Chicago: Chas. H 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





AFTER SUNSET. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
The black downs tower to westward 
A tomb for the buried sun, 
The flats of the water-meadows 
Are fading frow green to dun. 


Dark spreads the vast arena, 
Swart on the yellow light, 

And out of the gloom and the silence 
A strange voice cries to the night. 


Cries —and a strange voice answers, 
Sudden, and hoarse, and slow, 
Heavy with pain past telling, 
The weight of a monstrous woe. 


Still, as I wait and hearken, 
I know not which they may be; 
Voices of down and marshland, 
Or the voice of my heart in me. 


But I know that the cry they echo 
Was old when the world was young, 

The plaint of a nameless sorrow 
Whose speech is an unknown tongue. 


NSeribner. 


STUPONT-WUnK AT TIED NUSNUM OF 
FINE ARTS. 


It was raining pretty steadily outside: the light was 
gray, the rooms were cool and the studies of the Life 
Class seemed to beg for a little more drapery. Even the 
comfort of color was denied them, and they shivered in 
black and white. But the interiors had a cosy look; 
there were pleasant Indoor visitas, agreeable] nooks and 
corners and graceful glimpses of statuary; all of these 
in blues, browns or blacks—white being understood. 
The two-hour sketches in water-colors were for the 


most part consoling bits of brightness; H. B. Hazleton’s | 


young woman in white with a long, yellow cloak and F. 
S. Montague’s old woman with her head wrapped ina 
red shawl being sufficiently typical of the strong, bright 
coloring. 

The charcoals and the oils in a second room ran 
largely to figure-pieces, and the looker-on wondered how 
many generations of art-students were to go on repro- 
ducing the Italian type and the old woman type and the 
type of nothing-in-particular. Well, one mustn’t under- 
value technical training, however charming a thing in- 
dividuality may be! There was the usual array, too, of 
still-life pieces. 

Decorative art seemed to have been taken up with 
much enthusiasm, and a third room was filled witha 
variety of designs. A. M. Sackler’s Christmas card 
showed a ‘modern Madonnaish’ figure in blue holding a 
scroll with a background of green drapery—an admira- 
ble effect alike in color, composition and expression—and 
the medieval pages in blue and green upon A. J. 
Morse'’s design held standards which supported a tablet, 
while between them a shield bore in letters of gold the 
familiar Christmas greeting beginning: *‘God rest you, 
merry gentlemen, may nothing you dismay.” This with 


the brownish background, the half-dise of blue and the 


wreath in green, made an effective composition. Christ- 
mas cards, however, were only a small part of the dis- 
play. There were desigaus for rugs, for piano-tops (of 
which only one introduced musical instruments into the 
design—a satyr with alyre and another figure with a 
flute, in J. P. Cuyler’s), for spoons, for wooden mantels, 
for jars—blue, deep red and green; the last a particular- 
ly good green and as graceful in its shape as it was quiet 
in its lines, with three little snakes to give it variety; 
signed, A. J. Morse—designs for mosaics, applications 
of the lotus motive and reminiscences of Assyrian orna. 
ment, and copies of Japanese motives. One snow-scene 
in black and white, drawn with a few strong lines, 
seemed a happy combination of Japanese simplicity with 
Occidental perspective. 


oe 
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The architectural designs showed pencil-sketches of 
capitals, cornices, entablatures, etc., and there were 
also portions of Grecian temples in polychrome and a 
fascinating colonial interior—a good study for a stair- 
case, by Richard A. Fisher; while his scheme fora din- 
ing-room hung just below_it, brave in its oaken panelling, 
green frieze and long, cushioned window-seat; a truly 
delightful room. 

Designs for china-ware were displayed abundantly, 
and the favorite color-combination hinted that the stud- 
ents meant to ‘live up to their blue china.’ 

What an amount of time, patience and enthusiasm 
must have gone to all that work!—a looker-on might 
have thought (if it were his habit to indulge in mental 
soliloguies) as he took his bag and umbrelle and went 
out once more into the pouring rain. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
The papers at the meeting of the Bosto1 Scientific 
Society on Tuesday evening took an astronomical turn, 
the exception being a short note on Natural Surgery by 
Mr. F. A. Bates. This gentleman cited instances in 
which the bones of birds and other animals, having been 
broken by some accident, became reunited. In two in- 
stances, one of which was illustrated by the specimen 
itself, the two ends of the broken bone, slipping past 
each other, formed a rude union the sides of the 
injured parts. 
The principal discus-ion of the evening was upon the 
timely subject, Y Cygni, by Mr. P. S. Yendell. He re- 
viewed very briefly the nature of the light changes in the 
variable stars of the Algol class, referring to the discov- 
eries with regard to Algol made by Goodricke, a century 
|ago, and by Vogel, within two or three years, proving 
| the existence of a dark satellite or companion which cut 
off on each retarn a portion of the light of the star, and 
| mentioned also the very recent discoveries of Dr. 8S. C. 
| Chandler announced before this Society within the limits 
jot the present year and published in 
WEALTH. 
Y Cygni was discovered by Dr. Chandler in 1886, and 
| was observed by him in 1886, 1888 and 1889. In 1888, 
| Mr. Yendell took it up, and has continued the observa- 
tion of it up to the present time. In his catalogue of 
| variable stars, Dr. Chandler gives the period of this star 
as being two minutes less than aday andahalf. From 
this fact it will be seen that one of every two minima in 
| any place will not be seen, since it occars during the day- 
light hours of that place, and the star will be at that time 
on the other side of the earth. Thus every second mini- 
mum is observable in Europe. 

Quite early in his care of the star, Mr. Yendell ob- 

served that the minima showed irregularities in time, 
which he was unable to account for. Dr. N. C. Duner 
of the observatory of Upsala in Sweden, has been assidu- 
| ously observing for more than a year and has secured a 
| large series of observations, which he has recently dis- 
|cassed in a paper in the Astronomical Journal published 
by Dr. B. A. Gould of Cambridge. Dr. Duner finds 
evidence that the star Y Cygni is composed of two equal- 
ly large, bright stars, which revolve about their common 
centre of gravity in slightly elliptic orbits, the variations 
| in light being caused by the eclipse of one star by its 
bright companion, this eclipse being as efficient as if the 
companion were dark. From the position of the orbit 
of this system with reference to our line of vision, the 
successive presentations are subject to certain variations, 
which it is thought are suilicient to account for the 
| observed irregularities. 
But Mr. Yendell has some observations which are 
| not compatible with this hypothesis. These Dr. Duner 
| in a recent paper, whi_h is not yet published, is inclined 
to discredit. The nature of the discrepancy was dis- 
cussed, and it was found that in one group, the hypothe- 
sis of Dr. Duner assumes an error of one hour in the 
observations of Mr. Yendell, and in another, an error of 
two hours anda half. Since the star loses its light, a 
loss which amounts to about one-half of its maximum 
brightness, in three hours, the suppositionof Dr. Daner 
assumes that the observer determined from a series 
of minima, at a time when the star must have been at 
iis brightest. This Mr. Yendell is inclined to consider 
is not possible. 

Following Mr. Yendell came Dr. S. C. Chandler, the 
discoverer of the variability of the star, who noted sume 
points with regard to Mr. Yendell’s observations which 
are of interest. He considered that the accuracy and 
skill which Mr. Yendell had shown in following the 
changes of the star, when the general law of these 
changes was not determined, would show at once that, 
with such ability, an error in determining the minimum 
| at the wrong time ani for a series of observations could 
|not be assumed without very positive evidence. The 
'close agreement of Mr. Yendell’s work with his own, 
during the entire time that their observations covered 
‘the same dates, was evidence to him of the accuracy of 

the work, and he was inclined very strongly to the opin- 
{ton that Dr. Duner had discovered but the half of a very 
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interesting truth, which when the whole was known 
would support Mr. Yendeil’s observations. 

With reference to his investigations in the Variat} 
in Latitude, Dr. Chandler said that at the last announce, 
ment of their status, he had discussed observations . 
ering sixty years, and had determined the law of 
change which he found. Within a month, he had 
cussed earlier observations which go backward for 
hundred and fifty years, and has determined a se 
kind of change, which is proven by these earlier 0} 
vations. The matter is a curious one, since the m 
eminent authorities have declared that any such cha: 
as he finds to exist is inconsistent with the present th 
ries of the earth’s movements. 

At the Washington meeting of the National Acade 
Prof. Mendenhall, director of the Coast and Geod: 
Survey, stated that evidences of the tide which such 
motion of the pole of the earth as that discovered by 
Dr. Chandler must create had been searched for at th: 
tidal station of San Francisco witi a curious res 
A tide was found which agreed within ten days with the 
period of the revoljution of the pole. Since that time, 
the tidal records of the stations of Portland, Maine, a 
Penobscot Bay have been examined, and in each case a 
small tidal movement has been noted, the period 
which agrees closely with that assigned by Dr. Cha 
ler for the revolution of the earth. These tides a; 
exceeding small, only from half an inch to an inch aud a 
half. 

At the close of the meeting, it was announced 
photographs from the telescope of Dr. Wolf of Hi 
berg could be examined by the members. The methods 
of Dr. Max Wolf, a wealthy astronomer of Heidelberg 
Germany, were discussed quite fully at a previous meet 
ing of this society. In brief, the facts are that Dr 
Wolf has so perfected his appliances that he is enabled 
to remove his plate from the telescope during the day- 
time, and, replacing it at night, can continue the expo- 
sure of it for several nights and in this way secure th 
impressions of very faint objects. By this method, he 
has been able to discover several of the asteroids whic! 
were already known, several which are new, and 
some most interesting facts with regard to the fluctua. 
tions of light of meteors. The photographs which wer 
exhibited last evening were received from Dr. Wolf by 
Dr. B. A. Gould, having been in this country less than a 
fortnight and having been publicly shown nowhere els 
The star discs are clear and round, the asteroids, sinc 
they have motion, are ‘represented by trails which re- 
semble sone of the rod-forms of the diatoms, while the 
meteor trail, of which one was shown, is represented by 
a straight line broadening and diminishing in width with 
the fluctuations of the light of the meteor on its path. 

Mr. Albert Storer exhibited and explained a device, 
his own invention, for increasing the safety and conven- 
ience of self-cocking guns, by the introduction 
automatic trigger lock. 

At the next meeting of the Society, June 14, which 
will be the last for the season, a number of short papers 
will be given. 
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AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 

A most interesting social meeting of the Barton 
Chapter of the Agassiz Association was held on Wednes 
day evening at the studios of Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson 
in the Pierce Building, Copley Square, Mr. A. H. Hall pre 
siding. The smaller studio was used as a meeting room, 
and after the discussion of the business incident to th 
session, the reading of papers was taken up. 

Mr. T. H. Fay discussed in a pleasant manner 
history of the Chapter and its relations to the Agass 
Association, following which was a brief life story of the 
elder Agassiz himself. The principal paper of the even- 
ing was a charming résumé of the history of the art’ of 
pottery, attention being specially directed to American 
works in this line and to the value of terra-cotta in ex- 
ternal architecture and interior decoration. Mrs. Richard- 
son’s charming paper was received with admiration by 
the audience and will be published in Taz Commonweattu® 

After some musical numbers, skillfully rendered by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Boyd, the meeting adjourned to the 
larger studio, where much time was devoted to the in- 
spection of Mrs. Richardson’s works of art. These it- 
cluded, in addition to oils and water colors, many del! 
cate specime ns of Trenton Ware, designed by this !ad) 
tiles from the Volkmar kilns—which are,in truth, Amer!- 
can Limoges under-glaze work—placques, tiles and vases 
in relief-work, etched work on tiles, here shown publi 
for the first time, paintings in water-colors on terra- 
cotta and many other special products. The metiiods 
pursued by Mrs. Richardson in connection with her 
tiles allow of the most serious work, and the numerous 
results of her skill are artistically beyond criticism. 

The State Assembly of the Agassiz Association 
hold its fifth annual convention at Reading on May 30. 


will 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Good Citizenship wil! be held at the ld 
South Meeting-house, Monday, May 30, at 3.30 p. m.,t° 
hear the reports from the Executive Committee and offi- 
cers and for the election of officers for the ensuing 





year. After the business meeting (about 4 o’clock p. @-)» 
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Mr. f . | omaeagemam 
Charles W. Birtwell will speak Se a = rs | The June Atlantic, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
London County Council. The public are cordially in- | opens with a noteworthy article on ‘The Educatioa of the 
yeh tte Negro,’ by Dr. William T. Harris, Commissioner of Eda- 
0 Oe | eation which is enriched with comments by eminent 
\t the meeting of the So ciety of Arts, slap oe Southern gentlemen—Senator Gibson, Hon. J. L. M. 
rechnology, Thursday evening, Mr. Walter J. Salo Curry, Philip A. Bruce, Esq., editor of the Richmond 
Newark, N.J., read a paper on ‘The Theory and | Times, and Lewis H. Blair, Esq., of Richmond. There 
of Tanning.’ A short sketch of the history of |is another installment of the ‘Emerson-Thoreau Corres- 
ag description of the process of pondence,’ written at the time Mr. Emerson was in Europe, 
was followed by & de e and abounding in passages delightfully characteristic of 
| both writers. Agrippina, a fortunate and aristocratic 
“ cat, is the subject of a charming and very bright essay by 
THE DRAMATIC W EEK. | Agnes Repplier. Janet Ross contributes a very interest- 
eens |ing paper of reminiscences of her grandfather, John 
y novelty of the dramatic week has been the | Austin, one of the greatest of English writers on juris- 
a wnee, at the Tremont Theatre, of Mr. Willard ina | prudence, and an associate of Mill, Brougham, etc. 
k—light farce—in which he is entirely new | Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, from long personal acquaint- 
pg }auce, writes comparing ‘Chinese and Japanese Traits. 
The actor's versatility was demonstrated | yw jy, Bishop contributes a second chapter of interesting 
. is facile and_entertaining assumption of & |experiences of ‘An American at Home in Europe,’ these 
? , io-weel and man about town; but the imper- | experiences mag ny tao ay Se ee ao 
ze ' T » fore | Olive Thorne Miller furnishes another bright bird story, 
s interesting rather 656 four o fore: Chan | this time about ‘The Witching Wren.’ In ‘The Discovery 
at her standpoint. The touch-and-go, super- | of a New Stellar System’ Arthur Searle describes the re- 
talent which earns success in farce-comedy is & | sults of observations on the star Algol and its variations 
‘ (so many, that an actor of Mr. Willard’s of light. Miss ee ieee wae ae — ban? 
“ r 4 ‘admirable account of ‘Private Life in Ancient Rome. 
should not waste time in proving claim to Xt. | Mr. Crawford furnishes two additional chapters of ‘Don 
farce—My Wife's Dentist’—was given ‘A | (r.ino.’ There are poems by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr and 
udise,’ the charming comedy-drama which last | Mrs. Moulton. 'An essay on Walt Whitman speaks of him 
', ired public favor. Mr. Willard’s delight- Mad justly pe yee ey _ as a — and a 
: , wi ima . , | Reviews and short descriptions of New Books anc e 
w dots net peers wee ait — ptgrcnn ae | Contributors’ Club conclude a very good number of The 

rst it was at mellow perfection; to say it loses | Atlantic. 

gis rich aod and saflicient <gpon' x The May issue of Minerals (New York: W. M. 
At Boston Theatre, ‘Monte Christo,’ in which | Go\dthwaite,) presents a varied series of special articles 
S s Edmond Dantes was seen for the first time | upon topics ‘consistent with its name. The celebrated 
vst year, bas delighted crowds of admirers of the heroic | locality of Mount Mica, Maine, receives description from 


. > ee F : t 7 ( *w minerals ar 

The play was finely set, and | (oo Nibed, the possible celestial origin of the diamond 

e most part, in a large, vivid, hearty fashion |is discussed, while several pages are devoted to notes, 

worthy of it. Mr. Salvini's Dantes presents, as before,a |news and comment. The articles are of a popular 
<wift panorama of marvellously differentiated types: the | nature. 

sunny-hearted, impetuous, boyish sailor-lad; the 

risoner, his manhood sapped and cankered by his long- 


blest form. 


4 ~ 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine (New York: 
Wm. M. Goldthwaite,) for May contains a list of arti- 





|cles ranging from Columbus and His Times to the New 


worn chains; the priest—a wonderfal picture of swect ‘Star in Auriga. The Appalachian Mountains of Pean- 

lignity and noble and gentle purity:—the man of the | svivania receive treatment at the hands of Prof. William 

ruthlessly pursuing his scheme of vengeance up| Morris Davis of Cambridge ina strong and well illus- 

to the awful moment when God—tvenger of avengers’— | trated article, while River Valleys are discussed _o 

+ own child, before bis sword.’ An impersona- | Ralph\S. Tarr ins paper, the foarte of a series, There 

f such great and subtle and varied possibilities can | Thomson, Esq.; on Glaciers and Glacial Phenomena by 

rdiy,in the hands of so young a player, even with | William B. Duoning; on Snake River Vailey, the Island 

genius at his call, be an altogether finished and balanced | of Cozumel, on Volcanic {Forces and Submarine Cables 
raonatl but it is rich in achievement, and yet | and on many other interesting topics. 

r rin promise, and its moments of force and beauty | Beginning with the issue of the 26th inst., Mr. Edward 

are many The sailor's greeting of his sweetheart |W- Bok, the well known editor of the Ladies’ Home 


| Journal, will conduct a department in the Weekly Journa 
jlist under the heading of ‘The Gossip of a Literary 
|'Man.’ Mr. Bok is conceded to be one of the most enter- 
| taining writers on literary subjects, and his large ac- 
quaintance with authors and journalists throughout 


es with all the ardor of a lad’s first honest passion; 
e grave tenderness of the priest’s farewell to the boy 


» whom, all unknowing why, his heart has gone forth, 


5 pencteatiagly ont my ON.  5as eee \the country enables him to gather all the interesting and 
pany do excellently creditable work. Miss Berolde’s | valuable facts, and to furnish a capital literary letter. 
Mercedes \s strong and sympathetic; notably so in the Dr. Scripture, a pupil of Wundt, whois already well 
sad digaity of her anxious motherhood. Mr. Johnson’s known in psychological circles as the author of several 

Furia is a fine bit of earnest and impassioned |essays and as the assistant editor of the American 
acting | Journal of Psychology, has just been called to Yale to 
" borat of experimental psychology. 

{t the Boston Museum, the summer season has opened take charge * a Isboratory I psy BY 
auspiciously with a pleasant performance of the very and | George William Cartis’s address on James Russell 


nocent} eas ts > om Lowell, delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, has been 
See ee weed ies me fa- | wublished by Harper & Brothers in their ‘Black and 

‘r to Boston, but evidently and justly a favorite. It| White Series.’ The volume contains several portraits 
is given by the Lederer Company with delightful sparkle, 


of Mr. Lowell and will be in every way attractive. 


lash and jest. Mr. Dickson’s scapegrace Tom is breezy The manufacturing department of the business of G. 
and merry; Mr. Edeson’s Harry delicious in its sturdy, P. Putnam’s Sons, now widely known as The Knicker- 


matter-of bocker Press, is just taking possession of its new build- 
ing at New Rochelle. A move from the present quarters 
of the Press had become necessary by reason of the 
growth of its business during the last few years. The 
new building has been constructed in the most substantial 
manner of stone and brick, with large vaults for the 
safe storing of electrotype and steel plates. In this 
building will be undertaken almost every description of 
work connected with book manufacture. The type- 
setting, electrotyping, presswork an] binding wi-lall be 
carried on by aid of the most improved machinery and 
appliances in every department. 


fact sincerity; Mr. Mann’s Dick an especially 
of character-work. The curtain-raiseris a 
ialntly sim ple bit of domestic comedy, called ‘The Salt 
Vellar,” charmingly played by Mr. Edeson, Miss Burg and 
Mr. Mann. There is an indefinable, delightful ton de la 
tiiment bonne compagnie about the whole work of 
ind of players, as rare as desirabe in plays of a 
4 less ephemeral character than those they present. 
\t the Globe Theare, to-night, ‘1492’ closes a success- 
‘al fortnight. Atthe Grand Opera House, Mr. Mantell 
‘as played a brilliant week of romantic drama. At the 
Hollis St. Theatre, Hermann has ‘possed the impossible’ 


+} } 
iis 


The new novelette, by Henry B. Fuller of Chicago, 
whose ‘Chevalier of Pensieri- Vani’ has attracted so mnch 
attention among literary people, will begin in the June 


ane juggled us all out of our wits. At the Bowdoin Square Century. The scene of Mr. Faller’s first book was laid 
Theatre, ‘Mignon’ has been given a series of uncommonly in Italy. In ‘The Chatelaine = La Trinité’ . me a 
g00d performances, t ili ‘ setting for his story among the mountains of Switzer- 
Miss D 1rell has a v Aa yee Latte Dora wera _ land, his chief characters being the lady of the castle of 
ge ib: as a voice of remarkable range and flexibili- 7. Trinité, and a charming American young person, Miss 
“ And is easily to be ranked among coming prima donnas. Amelia West by name. 


Columbia Theatre, ‘The Junior Partner’ closes its 

cessful run, to-night. At the Howard Atheneum, the 
one and only John L. Sullivan has—but for reazons of 
pe esonal safety we will not commit ourselves as to what 
© has done. 





YOUR BOY. 


His vacation made profitable for both of you at a 
nominal price, Health, Athletic Sports, Military Drill, 
instruction in study of nature and carefal oversight 
for him, freedom from anxiety for you. 

Send for descriptive circular of the ‘‘Boys’ Camp,” 
Lake Quinsigamond, to 


Dr. W. H. RAYMENTON, 


Worcester, Mass. 





The Post Competition for Stories. 





I receive, too frequently, letters from unsuccessful 
wompetitors for the Post’s prizes for short stories asking 
““ When the award will be made. I made this award, at 
: hcintsnery of the editor of the Post, several weeks ago. 
oe Award was annourced in the Post, anu 


DESKS 


‘ 


the prizes 





have bee J 

hedece o a. I must say to my correspondents what Chairs. 

bias i Py & very poor compliment to the Post, by expect- Furniture. 
Sa “° pay prizes to them, when they do not take the TALOGUE «. 


to read that journal. 
expected that the P 
nhouncements of its 


I can hardly think that they 
ost would placard the streets with an- 
award. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are |warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’'S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 

Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


First to teach 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


Erunics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


MP: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. 
Special Courzes. 
and care. 


College Preparatory or 
Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
Highest references, Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


ASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
Address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 yolumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratorics, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 


Commercial Law, 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 

Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
\F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 





EpwWakD E. Hae. NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 


seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 













































































BOSTON 


ORIENTAL 


RUGS AND CARPETS. 


We are offering our choice and selected 


All Varieties, Colors and Sizes AT VERY LOW PRICES to reduce our large 


stock prior to Mr. Ateshian’s departure for 


Turkey and Persia. 


COMMONWEALTH. 





The King of Siam, who is said to possess 
one of the finest collections of diamonds in 
the world, recently sent an agent to Paris 
to sell some of his best gems. Foreign 
papers say that His Majesty has decided to 
build a beautifal crystal palace and to pur- 


MAY 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 
y= /7 7) FERRIS 





( 


assortment of RUGS and CARPETS, 


I 


his collecting trip to the interiors of 


hare a magnificent yacht, and wishes to 
aise money for the nurpose. 

Ex-Governor George Peabody Wetmore 
f Rhode Island is expected home from 
vrope about June 1. 


Mrs. Grant has finally decided that she 


will not publish he memoirs of her famous 


yusband. She finally completed the mannu- 


script about three weeks ago, and, at her 


invitation, several editors and publishers 
were invited to look over it with a view to 


Our goods and our prices should be examined before purchasing | ; 
| friends, it is understood—and thestory of 


elsewhere, 


ATESHIAN & COMPANY, 


i722 TREMONT STREET, 


Street and Tremont Theatre. 


Street Floor, between Mason 


BEING HIS MOTHER 


| 
BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY } 
Being his mother, when he goes away | 
I would not hold him ove rlong,' and 
Sometimes my yielding sight ‘of him grows, 
oh! 


So quick of tears, I joy he did not stay 
To catch the faintest rumor of them, nay, 


Leave always his eyes clear and glad, altho } 
Mine own, dear Lord, do fill to overtiow; 

Let his remembered features, as I pray, 

Smile ever on me! Ab! what stress of love 
Thou givest me to guard with Thee thiswise 
Ite fullest speech ever to be denied 

Mine own, 
Thou knowest only, looking from the skies 


being his mother! All thereof 





As when not Christ alone was crucified 


Lippincott's Magazine 


ABOUT MEN ANP 


CHAT | 
WOMEN, 
| 


> D { 
Isaac Burgess, son of Rev. Isaac J. Bur- 


gess of East Dedham, has been offered and 

bas accepted the adjunct professorship in 
Latin in the new Chicago University. Mr. 

Burgess is 33 years of age and is a gradu 
ate of Phillips Exeter Academy, Boston 
University and Boston Latin School 


The late General George Stark of 
Nashua, N. H., left an estate of $100,000. 


Mrs. Margaret Macdonald Pullman, of 
Chicago, who died last week at the home 
of her father-in-law, the Rev. Royal H 
Pullman, in Baltimore, was the wife of 
George H. Pullman, of the Chicago bar. 
She was an artist of national repute in 
landscape painting. and up to one year ago 
she was president of the Palette Club, of 
Chicago. She illustrated two beautiful 
volumes—‘Days Serene’ and ‘Summerland’ 
—which had a large circulation as wo ks 
of art. Mrs. Pullman bad been selected as 
a member of the special committee on art 
affairs connected with the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, and had taken a lively 
interest in her duties. Miss Mary Macdon- 
ald, a prominent New-York artist, was 
present at the deathb d of her sister. 


Emile Zola may secure a seat among the 
Immortals of France after all. At the last 


j} death of James R 





session of the Academy Camille Doucet 
read a letter from the popuiar novelist, 
announcing his candidature for the seat 
made vacant by the death of Admiral de la 
Graviere. Pierre Loti being out of the 
way, Zola, it is said, believes that his elec- 
tion will be certain. 


Last Saturday evening, at their residence 
in Hopedale, General and Mrs. W. F. 
Draper gave a reception in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Otis Draper, their newly 
married eldest son and his bride. 


Herbert Spencer was tendered a nomina- 
tion for Alderman in London. Although 
he declined it, he considered it an honor to 
have been asked to run. 


Two members of the British Parliament 
who are attracting a good deal of — ntion 
just now are the two Chamberlains, Jose ph 
and Austen, father and son. They vote 
alike, they both wear frock coats, they 
both sport expensive boulonnieres and are 
both clean shaven. They walk arm in arm 
and coven at a short distance it is difficult to 
tell one from the other. Needless to wy 
that Austen wears an eyeglass > his | 
Ty sire. 


. M. Peck, the Southern poet, lives on! 
his farm near Tuscaloosa. He is verv sen- 
sitive on the subject of his a rary success 
and invariably enters a modest protest 
when laurel is served up to him at dinver. 
He informs one anxious inquirer that he is 
a ‘farmer,’ another that he is a ‘dector, and 
still avother that he has no cecupation at 
all other than that of ‘a iandlord,’ 


the highest bidder.’ But she changed her 
nind at the last moment—by the advice of 


jen. Grant's life, as told by his widow, 


will not be seen by the public for some years 


{ 


I 


a least. 


Women suffering from rheumatism should 
ise Minard’s Liniment Mrs. Prathers 


was notable tosweep her own room, but 
after a few applications of Minard’s Lint 


nent, she chased her husband, half a mi 


with the broom stick 





President Harrison will spend Memorial 
| Day in Rochester, N. Y., provided Mrs 
Harrison’s health will justify his leaving 
Washington at that time 

Miss Marie E 


Sarnara t well-known 


| soloist from the West, was united in mar 


riage last Saturday afternoon to Mr. Justin 
Smith, of Ginn & Co. The ceremony took 
place at 69 St. Botolph street, the future 
home of the wedded pair 


Mrs. John Biddulph Martin Victoria | 
Woodhull) indignantly denies the re port 
that she is out of the presidential race 


Rev. B. F. Whitman bas announced that 
he shall accept the presidency of Colby | 
University, notwithstanding strong pres 
sure brought by the Free Street Church, of 
Portland, Me., to induce him to remain as | 
pastor. 


Harold Frederic sends word that the 
Osgood staggered the 
American colony in London as thoroughly 


as it did his friends on this side of the 


| 


| water 


Deacon, the assassin of Abeille, is not to be 
put to much inconvenience by his imprison 
ment. He is to wear his own clothes, have | 


|} his meals sent in from the outside, occ upy 


a comfortable room of his own and do no 
work of any kind. Moreover, though his 
sentence is fora year, the prison rezulations | 
will reduce it to nineteen weeks. 


can tour in 1893 under the management of 
Marcus R. Meyer. Her tour will embrace 
a series of forty concerts. She will con- | 
fine herself to ballads or Engtlish songs, 
and will not appear in opera, The season | 
is to vegin Nov. 15 andend April 15. Patti 
says she is engaged to sing in Albert Hall, | 
London, June 11, for which she will receive | 
$4,000, and later on will give a series of 
fifteen concerts in the English proviuces, 
for which she will receive $2500 each. 


Dr. Sarah A. Cole was lately elected, 
without her knowledge, Health oe rd 
Port Austin, Mich., with only one 
the Council against her. 


Patti is engaged to make another Ameri- 


Foreign papers say that Vasili Verestcha- 
gin, the famous Russian painter, was bitten 
in the leg recently bya mad dog. Although 
the injured flesh was cut away imm: di: ate ly, 
it is said that M. Verestchagin will place 
himself under the care of Dr. Pasteur at 
Paris. 


C.C. Glover and James J. Johnston, ex- 
ecutors, have filed a bill for an interpreta- 
tion of the will of the late George Bancroft. 
They state that they have received from 
bonds, etc., $300,000, from the sale of | 
property at Newport, R. I., $140,000, and 
have paid out sums for debts and legacies. 
In the discharge of their duties thev have 
discovered that parts of the.language of 
the will are ambiguous, and th y cannot 
fully discharge their duties until the sam: 
has been judicially interpreted. 


Mrs. Laura C. Fowler of Durham. 
hopes to win the prize at the county fai 
next fall. Sheits 80 years of age, and in 
one month she has cut and sewed together 
2000 pieces fora bed quilt, auton the 
| fourth of its kind in the past year. She 
| used 400 yards of thread, and threaded her 
needle 1000 times. 








| 
Mrs. Margaret Damrosch, uéejBlaine, of 
New York, has become the mother of a 
| daughter, which has been named Alice 


} 


} 

| General Longstreet has become very in- 
| firm with advancing years and is so deaf | 
| that all conversation with him has to be| 
carried on through an ear trumpet. 


Dr. Pliny E arte, who died at Northamp- 
ton last week, leaves by will $60,0 0 to the 
city of Northampton as a fund, the interest 
of which is to be used toward maintaining 
the Forbes library, now in process of 
erection. 


Scrofula is, in the main, a 
disease of early life. Home 
knowledge is all astray about 
it. You cannot tell whether 
your child has it or not; your 
doctor will know. 

We do not prescribe. We 
We make the 
remedy, Scott's Emulsion of 
Your doctor 
must tell you when to use it. 

A book on CAREFUL LIVING 


Shall 


are chemists. 


cod-liver oil. 


tells what scrofula is. 





we send it? Free. 

wr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

ir drugawt pe Seott’s Fir son of cod-liver 


oul —all druggits eve verywhere do, $1. 


'trally located and yielding fron 
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JAPANESE RUGS 
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CURIOUS, 


Exclusive and Beautiful Designs, | 
Superior Make and Finish. Great | 
variety of shades and sizes. 
Special line of [MATTINGS from 
China and Wapan, of choicest de- 
signs and quality. 

CARPETS and RUGS, selected to 
give the best TASTE, STYLE and 
QUALITY. 


Call or address 


“: FRANKLIN CROSBY, 


(Late Childs. Crosby & Lane), 


544 Washington Street, 


Opp. Adams House, Boston. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order. 
Furniture repaired and recovered. Shade and 
Drapery Work. 


E& SAVART | .na cansbac nin. 
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BPutland and Concord Sq. 
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BOSTON antaiesi WEALTH. 


JAEGER’S 


“SAVE THE COMMON WEALTH. 5 Sanitary Underwear 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTE. 


ersons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
S : of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, week, 
valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
recent issues Tuk COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 





each of some 


c. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. S&S. C. CHaNnpier, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 


before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 


°6.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
WapD.Lrn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 


OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 

J. B. Harrison. 

THE SERVICES OF 

SAMUEL H. 

rHE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

lr. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 

rHE GYPSY MOTH. RILEY, 

.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


(Original for this journal.) 


EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
ScuppER, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
[TREVOR 


JOUN read by 


CHARLES V. before the Lowell Institute. 


RUSSELL, before 


THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircuise, Jr. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) Wir_.Liam 


CoPpLEY WINSLOW. 

THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 

20.—VARIABLE STARS. 


GEORGE Baur, before the American 


(Original for this Journal JOUN RITCHIE, JR. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND EGBERI 
SmyTuH, before the American Antiquarian Society. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President! 
BYRON GrRock, at the Annual Reception. 

SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 5S. C. CHANbDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 

Mar THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 

W. Henry WINSLOW. 

RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. M. Harriorr, before the Royal 


Meteorological Society. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mean, 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


before the 


8 publication will be continued weekly. [It serves to bring these valuable papers 


promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, In a shape desiratle for preservation. 
possessor of a file of Tur COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
ight of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 


ADreast 


of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

nvenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING 
‘ppropriately lettered and made to contain 


tt entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 
Th 


PORTFOLIO 


the numbers of Tuz COMMONWEALTH for 


is will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
“ave & permanent value and a lasting interest. 


THIS OFFER IS FREE 
® stated, to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror 
stage on the Binding Portfolio. 
K “he T 
r © publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 


pi = thet tie telihenor Tue ComMONWEALTH may “SAVE T HE COMMON- 
WE \L rH” for themselves. 
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Published Every Saturday. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROOMFIELD ST BOSTON. 
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Free from POISONOUS 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 
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HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


FLETCHER & CO., 


158 Boylston Street, 


nee the'Common.) 


APET= 


No. 


oom GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean 


sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process, 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 
CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 027 Harrison Ave 


~ BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND= 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, 


epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their 


torms. The only 


paralytic institute In the United States, Consultation 
and adviceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 


any address. 
INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 90 A. M. 
to5 P.M, 
Polish all'Metals with 
STARINE. 


—<=Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hurdware and Mill 
~ Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
P iy pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St.,'Boston 


A e Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M,C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., | 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





\* 


GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, CPTICIAN, 
22:33 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
248 Boylston St. 
all cases stamped with 
MI AR Ik. 


ranch, 
Avoid mistakes; 
” "TRADE 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat oe 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


i 


ion $4 Hoel & Hotel Dam 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and a located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H, PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Zlectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


| Cor, Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
| Boston, Mass. 
| 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $land “ per sa 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


‘Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Kelterars Restaura 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on waite 





E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyelug Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park St., 
this city.) 
“‘Peseslly Conducted. Select Parties. 

‘ Favorite Route. Low Bates. 
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LEAVE BOSTON 
aren EVERY TUESDAY 







J.C. juoeor & Co., 
27 Washington St., Boston. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. Neer? till cured, 
DR. J,STEPHEN sapien iaiia 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL: APPETIZER 


| —THE GREAT— 


HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


| A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 





Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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GINGER ALE 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 





Den’t offer your guests cheap ccrackers or In 
ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 


* FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





Altention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That the dramatic season will soon be 
gone, past even whispering about. 

That if the young player in Mr. Sal- 
vini’s company keeps on as he has begun, 
the world will be talking again about ‘rare 
Ben Jo(h)nson.’ 

That Edwin Royle’s Friends seem to 
have had the luck to make ‘em. 

That Mignon, though inland born, is 
said to have done wonders on the high Cs. 

That Boston did itself proud on Miss 
Clarke’s farewell, and that’s a fact. 

That the aristocratic habitués of box and 
parquet will find themselves at the Colum- 
bia Theatre next week in the Family Circle. 

That Mr. Willard, having honestly 
amassed Wealth during his present en- 
gagement, will generously give it next 
week to Tremont Theatre audiences. 

That ‘Parrbasius’is one of the strongest 
plays of the year. 

That Grand-Opera-Hovse goers, next 
week, may without susjicion move Zig- 
Zag 

That the forthcoming opera at the Tre- 
mont Theatre will bear tue Hall-mark of 
success. 

That we shall wail and protest if Mr. 
Salvini departs without giving us a sight 
of Cirillo. 

That John L., to the rapture of the cul- 
tivated Boston, has once more put up his 
ever Willing Hands. 


Announcement and Chat. 


The present week will conclude Mr. 
Alexander Salvini’s brilllant engagement 
at the Boston Theatre. ‘Monte Christo’ 
will be given for the last times at the 
matinée and evening performances next 
Monday, (Decoration Day,) and for the 
rest of the week ‘Cavelleria Rusticana’ and 
‘Robert Macaire’ will offer an interesting 
double bill. 


‘Love in Tandem’ will be the first play 
offered by the Daly company in their en- 
gagement at. the Hollis St. Theatre next 
week. It will hold the stage until Thurs- 


day, and be succeeded by the brilliant | 


comedy, ‘The Last Word.’ 


Mr. Willard bids farewell to the Tre- 
mont Theatre and to Boston at the end of 
one more week, for which his repertoire 
is as follows: Decoration Day, Matinée 
and Evening, and Tuesday Evening, ‘The 
Middleman,’ Wednesday Evening, June 1, 
and remainder of week, first times of 
‘Wealth,’ by Henry Arthur Jones, author 
of ‘The Middleman,’ ‘Judah,’ &c. 


The Globe Theatre closes its season on 
Saturday evening. 


‘Incog,’ and ‘The Salt Cellar,’ a charm- 
ing double bill, full of honest and clearly 


merriment, will hold the Boston Musenm | 


stage one more week. 


The Park Theatre is dark for a'part, at | into his own mind. 


least, of the summer season. 


‘Mignon,’ in the charming performance 
given it by the Lilian Durell Co. will have 
its last performances at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre, Decoration Day, matinée 
and evening. 


‘The Family Circle,’ an amusing adapta- 
tion from the French, will be given its 
first Boston production at the Columbia 
Theatre, on Monday evening. 


‘Zig-Zag,’ the merry variety-show, comes 
to the Grand Opera House next week. 


The famous slug—we beg, pardon, pugi 
—we beg pardon!—actor, Mr. John L. 
Sullivan, will produce, at the Howard 
Atheneum, next week, a drama by the 
alluring title of ‘Broderick Agra.’ 


| A Seashore Study. 


| The best way to begin the study of the 
} Strand, says Prof. Shaler in Scribner’s 
| Magazine, is to select some small and peb- 
| bly pocket-beach near a cliff section 
| whence comes a plentiful supply of débris 
| worn from the bed-rocks by the action of 
|the waves. At the horn or extremity of 
the beach, next these cliffs, we may often 
| find bowlders roughly rounded by the rude 
| mill{of the surf to the spherical form, and 
of great size; they are sometimes two or 
| three feet in diameter. Wecan, in times 
of heavy storm, see that the surges roll 


these masses over and against each other, | 
rw we note their constant wearing as | 


they journey onward, not only in the sound 
of their clashing, but also in the steady 
diminution in their size as they go farther 
away from their place of origin. 

Near the points of the crescent shore 
these rolling stones are more exposed to 
the action of the waves than they are as 
they slowly creep down into the curved 
bay, so that, notwithstanding their weight, 
they are ground against each other and 
consequently diminished in bulk. As we 
follow them toward the centre of the cres- 
cent, we observe that they constantly be- 
come smaller, until, a mile or two away 
from the point where they escape from the 
cliff section, they may be no larger than 
billiard-balls. If the beach b>» very ex- 
tended, the central portion of its front 
may be composed of fine sand, the pebbles 
having been ground to dust in the power 
ful attrition of the waves. 

We thus arrive at the first and most im- 
portant point in the history of these 
pocket-beaches, and see that they are mills 
which serve to grind up the rocky matter 
torn from the cliffs, and that they bring it 
to the finely divided state in which it can 
easily be taken by.the marine currents to 
great distances. 


Mending Straw Hats. 


Itis convenient to know how to repair 
straw hats, as those of the children of the 
household get sadly battered in brim and 
crown. Harper’s Bazar tells how to do It. 

One should always keep, it says, one old 
straw hat of each of the ordinary colors— 
black and brown and white—to supply ma- 
terials for repairing, and to this end it is 
wise to avoid buying the fancy straws, as 
the plain braids are much more durable and 
uselul. Black thread No. 40 is used for all 
sewing of straw, except the finest grades 
of fhand-sewed hats, and the domestic 
milliner may well follow the trade rule. 
The straw should be wet or dampened as it 
is sewed, as this will prevent its break- 
ing. 

When a brim is ragged, rip off the torn 
braid, and taking a braid that matches, 
deftly weave the ends together, and sew 
around the hat’s edge as many rows as are 
wished. The brim can be made to turn 
down by stretching the upper edge of the 
braid tightly as it is sewed, or made to roll 
up by holding the upper edge loosely, the 
mender guiding the results by her taste and 
judgment as she sews. 

Torn crowns are replaced inthe same 
way. Braids that do not match can be 
utilized wherever the trimming will hide 
the patch, and unfashionable low crowns 
may thus be transformed into those of any 
desired height. 





On Being Deaf Gracefully. 


To be handsomely and agreeably deaf 
is a very elegant accomplishment, fit to 
exercise social talents of a high order, 
| Says Scribner’s Magazine. In almost any 
| company a deaf man to whom things that 
jhave been said have to be repeated isa 
| check to free discourse; a deaf man who 
is eager to hear and cannot is a discom- 
|forting sight; a deaf man who is bored 
|and wishes himself elsewhere is a depress- 
|ing influence; in either case he had better 
| go elsewhere. 

The tolerable deaf man is one who, 
being in congenial company, can give 
pleasure by his mere presence, as he can 
; take pleasure in merely having his friends 
about him. His thoughts must run, not on 

















and feels, and upon the ideas that come 
A deaf man who is 
| always able to entertain himself, and who 
{is always glad, and never over-anxious to 
|}know what is going on about him, has 
|reasonable grounds for believing that at 
least he is not an incubus upon society. 

| If to his negative accomplishments he 
can add the habit of having something 
worth hearing to say, he can even hope to 
| be considered agreeable, and to have his 
|society as welcome to ordinary selfish 
people as to the more benevolent. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 


| asel by mothers for their children teething. It 


soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pose cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 


, throughout the workl. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
| WINSI Ow’s SOOTHING SyrRuP.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


what he cannot hear, but on what he sees! 


| SratTe or Ono, Crry or ToLepo, es 
Lucas Counry. ; 
| Frank J. Coeney makes oath that he is 
} the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
| Cuengy & Co., doing business in the City 
| of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HaLv’s CaTARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of Dec., A.D. 1886. 
) A. W. GLEASON 
d Tate Notary Public. 


| Hall's Catarrh Cure js taken internally and 
| acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
| faces of the system. Send for testimo- 
nials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
KP Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


The School for the Blind. 


Asan object lesson in overcoming diffi- 
culties, the annual exercises of the Mass- 
chusetts School for the Blind are unsur- 


the pupils, some who add to total blind- 
ness a deafness as total, and find them 
taking an equal part in the class exercises 
of their companions—and hundreds will 
watch with eager interest the share taken 
by Edith Thomas and Willie Robin in the 
commencement exercises at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday afternoon, June 7th. 


all who know the little girl are sure of the 
excellence of the work of her hands. 
Little Willie, the beautiful Texas child, 
takes part with the other members of the 
kindergarten class whose exercise is ‘The 
Blacksmith.’ The rapid growth of the kin- 
dergarten has made it necessary to erect 
a new building which has already been 
commenced, although the funds which have 
been raised are not sufficient for its com- 
pletion. Hon. Leverett Saltonstall will 
make an appeal on its behalf. 

The musical and literary numbers on the 
programme are of pleasing variety. The 
valedictory will be given by Henry R. W. 
Miles, and the graduates will receive their 
diplomas from the hand of the venerable 
Dr. Peabody. 

The arrangements for admission are the 
same as usual, the upper balcony being 
free to the public and tickets fo- other 
parts of the house obtainable at the office 
of the Institution, 37 Avon place. 


Atchinson’s Reorganization. 


Five years ago, says Mr. Barrow's Boston News 
Bureau the present fnavcial management of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. came into 
power. The new directors and their banking as. 
sociates carried the company for a year and 
brought forth a scheme of financial reorganization 
which ever since has been considered a master- 
plece. It proposed in brief that $12,000,000 of 
charges be divided upon the basis of making one- 
third optional to pay according to net returns and 
improvement requirements of the company. For 
this $4,000,000 of op ional interest $50,000,000 5 per 
cent income bonds were issued to the bond- 
holders. 

The same banking management continued in 
control and carried Seward the development of 
the property until the new mileage after five years 
of operation has shown its earning capacity and 

roven the ability of the company to return to a 

xed rate of payment upon all the money that 
went into the construction of the Atchinson road 
rave that represented by the capital stock. 

The Co. now proposes--what could not have 
been proposed before—to cure the one defect in 
the reorganization plan, and make provision for 
improvements upon capital account for present 
mileage for several years tocome. It will sub- 
stitute a second mortgage 4 per cent. bond for the 
present income 5 per cent bond, but present ia- 
come bond-holders will get 244 per cent this year, 
and atthe rate of 24s per cent for the 15 months 


3% per cent. forthe next year, and the reg 
established rate of 4 per cent. thereafter : in effect, 
making the present income bonds into4 per cent. 
mortgage bonds with 244 percent. declared upon 
them payable Sept. 1 next, but waiving in the 
aggregate during the next three years 3 per cent. 
ot their fixed4 per cent. annual interest. 

Asa4per cent. morgage bond 1; far superior to 
5 per cent. income bond there is no ground for 
complaint from the holders of the incomes, and 
stockholders, while being benefited by the re. 
duction from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent in the char- 
ges ahead of them, have the credit of the company 
placed upon such a basis that they can improve 
their property during the next 4 years by the pro- 
ec eds of $20,000,000 of the new 4 per cent. bonds; 
and when the yeopeny has thus been improved, 
there will be no more interest charge than at pres- 
ent between the stock and the first mortgage 
bonds. Meanwhile the road will be paying but a 
graduated scale upon the second lien increasing 
after 1893 rd only $400,000 per annum. 

The details of this amendment to ad comple- 
tion of Atchinson’s at reorganizati n plan 
have been worked outin a masjerly manner and 
will be read from the official advertisement of the 
compahy, published eee by all investors in 
railroad properties as well as by the 20.000 or 
more directly interested in the shares and securi- 
ties of this great western railroad property. 





**So you went to sing inthe choir?” ‘*Yes.” 
‘“‘Whatpart?” -‘Well, [went inat first base, 
but they changed it to short stop when they 
heard my voice.”—[ Washington Star. 


CONSUMPTION. 


T have a pomtive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWo BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who wi'’ end me their Express and P. O. address, 
T. A. Slyvcum, M. Cc. 183 Pearl St., N. YY 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
BOWDOIN riecrie. 
HARRIS & ATKINSON...«+++. Props. and Manag: 


LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 
Great Success of 


LILLIAN DURELL, 


And her Opera Company in 


MIGNON. 


Last performance of the season and of thy 
lillian Durell Opera Company in “Mig: 
Decuration Day, May 30. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


LIARRIS & ATKINSON..««-eseeees Props. and My 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


Monday, May 30th, 
MR. CHARLES FROHMAN 
Presents tor the first time upon the Ame: 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


A New and Orig!nal Comedy in Three Acts 
by A. Bisson and Sydney Rosenfeld. 
Every Evening at 5. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2 


Next attraction—MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN 
and company in **Reilly and the 400." 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Nin ti: 0 RRA 6 anda scteesquesveeeevs Mai 
Decoration Day-—‘'INCOG’’ Matinee at 2. 
Lact Week of CHARLES DICKSON and the Ge 


Lederer Company in Mrs. R. PACH EC«)'s 
Comey, 


a iINCOCG 8 moans. 


Even'gs at 8. Wed. and Sat, at 2 


ALL 
ROARS. 


#9” Monday Next, June 6—ABBOTT AND TrA\'s 
Company in their Latest Success—LI’TTLE 
TIPPETT. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Proprietor and Manag 


The Last Performances of 


+ 
1492. 
Barnet & Pflucger’s Great Producth: 
Only One Week More. 
SPECIAL MATINER 


DECORATION DAY 


(MONDAY, MAY 30 
POSITIVELY 


ENDING SATURDAY EVE’NG, JUNE 4, 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at? 


HOLLIS sitearice. 
Isaac B, RICH....- «+++++Proprietor and Manag! 








Two Weeks—Beginning Man.Eve'g, May,” 


AUGUSTIN DALY’S COMPANY, 


Repertoire this week—Mon., Tues,, Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings, also Wednesday matinee, first 
time in Boston, 


LOVE IN TANDEM. 


Thurs., Fri, and Sat. eves., also Saturday matinee, 


THE LAST WORD. 


Evenings at S8sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at? 
June 6—Second and Last Week—The Foresters. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PrRocTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 





WEEK MAY 30th. 
EXTRA! —_ 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAY MATINEE. 


FUN THE ORDER AFTERNOON AND EVES 
ING. ALL LAUGHTER. 


ZIG-ZAG 


— AND — 
“ARE DWEL IN THE SNOW.” 
A Pantomimic Novelty. 


DOUBLE BILL ALL THE WEEK 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manager. 


Week Commencing MONDAY, MAY 
THE WORLD'S CHAMPION, 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


Supported by an Excellent Dramatic Company ! 


BRODERICK AGRA. 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wednesday 5" A 
Saturday at 2. 
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DREAMLAND. 





BY MAY KENDALL. 
ry the dim realm I wandered through, 
rhe shadow land of sleep, 
Came many souls of lovers true, 
4 tryst unknown to keep. 


There came the God of Dreams to rule 
His phantom kingdom o'er, 

and roses white and wonderful, 
And ghostly lilies bore. 


nd as I wandered, loneliest 
rhe spirits free among, 
to all those whose love was blest 
Che fairest flowers he flung. 


Then I caught his garment’s floating hem, 
Murmuring bitterly 
all the daylightjis for them— 


nN - 
and hast thou naught for me? 
4n instant as I stayed him?there 
ile looked uponjmy face, 
nefore his garment’s fold of air 
Melted from my embrace. 
_swifter than a shadow, flies, 
ile passed, and no flower fell— 
B s eyes Were as my lost love's eyes, 
soking a last farewell. 


—[{Longmans’ Magazine. 


THE IDLER AND THE FIG. 


From the French of Alphonse Daudet. 


lazy little village of Blidah some 


ars before the French invasion, there 
ved an honest Moor, named after his 
father, Sidi Lakdar, but to whom the 


vers had given the name of The Idler. 
Moors are known to be the most in- 
jolent people in the world, but those of 
he village of Blidah were considered the 
aziest of their countrymen. It was per- 
haps to be attributed to the languorous 
perfumes of oranges and limes which hung 
ver the town like a sweet scented cloud. 
But among all who lived inthis la iest of 
lazy towns no one could come up to Sidi 


Lakdar for downright idleness and non- 
chalance. The worthy man had elevated 
his vice to the height of a profession; 


other people might be embroiderers, café 


owners, spice merchants and so on—but 
was an Idler. 
When his father died he inherited a 


small garden under the ramparts of the 
wh, surrounded by low white walls fall- 


g into decay. The gate was 80 entangled 
weeds that it could not be closed. 
There were afew fig and banana tres. 
Here aud there in the grass aspring bub- 


It was here in the garden that Sidi Lak- 
passed his life, prone on his back in 
be grass, sient and motionless, while the 
ants founda home in his beard. 
When be was hungry he stretched out an 
arm and gathered a fig or a banana lying 
within reach; but he would have preferred 
starvation to the alternative of rising to 
gather the fruit off the tree. So most of 
the figs decayed where they fell and the 
trees suffered from the general neglect. 

This extraordinary indolence made Lak- 
dar quite a noted person in that part of the 
country; he was looked up to and rever- 
enced as a sort of saint. When the ladies 
of the town visited the cemetery near by, 
they walked their mutes as they passed 
bis domicile and spoke in whispers under 
their white veils; while men inclined their 
heads in involuntary homage. 

Every day after school hours a crowd of 
boys in gaily striped silk vests and red caps 
congregated on one of the walls inclosing 
Lakdar’s domain, and tried in all sorts of 
Ways to disturb that magnificent indulence; 
calling him by name, laughing, shouting, 
throwing orange peel at him and other- 
wise tormenting him, 

But in vain! The Idler did not move. 
Every now and then a voice from the 
lepths of the grass would be heard: ‘‘Take 
care now, take care, if I only get up to 
you!” But he never got up. 

it happened that one of these boys com- 
ing constantly with the others to make 
kame of the Idler, found himself at last 

rcome by admiration, and a great desire 
to assome himself the horizontal exist- 
e. He wentto his father and boldly 
Geciared that he intended giving up school 
and wished to become an Idler. 

\n Idler! You!” said the father, a 
Worthy turner of pipe stems, as busy asa 
ee, and seatd before his lathe every 

rning at cockcrow. ‘You, an Idler! a 
pretty idea indeed!” 

“Yes, father, I wish to be an Idler like 
Sidi Lakdar.” 

Nothing of the sort, my boy, you shall 
a urner like your father or a register 
‘ © law courts of the Cadi, like your 
4 le Ali, but you shall never become an 
se er—never. Be off now to school, or [ 
nay De tempted to use this fine new piece 
»* Chetry wood on your back. Be off now 
you young rascal!” . 
_ he cherry wood had the desired effect, 
‘ne Lae boy, feigning obedience, withdrew ; 
ety eg of Bolng to school he made his 
eoncemen aa a » and seizing his 
—" .“y Secreted Himself between two 
piles of Sinyrna rugs and remained there 


tie red 


ne} 


all day, lying on his back staring up at the 
Moorish lanterns and richly embroidered | 
bodices glistening in the sun, while he | 
inhaled the delicious perfume from the! 
flasks of attar of roses scattered about. | 
In this manner he passed all the time that | 
he should have been at school. | 

His father soon got an inkling of how| 
matters stood; but in vain he shouted, | 
stormed, cursed the name of Allah and 
punished the young urchin with all the 
cherry wood canes in his shop. All was 
useless ; the boy only repeated obstinately, 
“If will be an Idler,” and he was found con- 
tinually stretched out in some corner. Ut- 
terly discouraged at last, the father took a 
decided step after consulting the Registrar 
Ali 

‘*Listen to me,” he said to his son, ‘‘as 
you are determined to be an Idler, I will 
take you to Lakdar; he will examine you, 
and if you have any real fitness for his pro- 
fession, I willbeg him to take you as an 
apprentice.” 

‘*That will suit me,” replied the boy. 

The very next day, with freshly shaven 
heads and lavishly perfumed with verbena, 
they sought the Idler in his little garden. 
The gate was always open, so they entered 
without ceremony, but the grass being 
very high and very thick they had some 
trouble to locate the lord of the dcmain. 
At last they found him lying under the fig 
tree in a maze of birds and overgrown 
plants—a bundle of yellowrags. He re- 
ceived them with a grunt. 

“Allah be with you, Sidi Lakdar,” said 


the father, bowing low, his hand on his 
heart. ‘This is my son, who Insists on 


becoming an Idler. I have brought him to 
you for examination that you may decide 
if hereally has any fitness for your pro- 
fession; in which case I beg of you to 
allow him to become your apprentice, and I 
will pay all that is necessary.” 

Sidi Lakdar silently motioned to them to 
sitdown. The father seated himself, and 
the boy stretched himself at full length on 
the grass; a good sign to begin with. Then 
they silently gazed at one another. It was 
high noon; the warm mellow light flooded 
the little garden and seemed to make every- 
thing in itdrowsy. The only sounds to be 
heard were the bubbling of the springs 
under the grass, the wild broom bursting 
its pods in the sunshine, and the sleepy 
birds fluttering idly from one twig to an- 
other with a sound lik: the opening and 
shutting of a fan. Every now and then a 
ripe fig fell from branch to branch till it 
reached the ground. Then Sidi Lakdar 
would stretch out his arm and carry the 
fruit wearily to his mouth. The boy took 
no such trouble; the finest figs fell close to 
to him and he never even turned his head. 
The master from the corner of his eye 
watched him but said nothing. 

One hour, two hours passed. The time 
dragged heavily for the poor turner; bow- 
ever, he dared not say anything, but re- 
mained motionless with his legs crossed, 
succumbing a little himself, occasionally, to 
the effects of the perfumed, drowsy atmo- 
sphere which enveloped them. 

Suddenly a large fig fell from a tree 
plump on the cheek of the boy. A_ beauti- 
fig, by Allan! rose colored, sweet, and 
scented like honey. ‘The boy only had to 
touch it with one finger to roll it into his 
mouth; but even that proved too much ex- 
ertion, so he lay without stirring while the 
fruit rested on his cheek. At last the 
temptation mastered him; he glanced at 
his father and said drowsily, ‘‘Father, please 
put it in my mouth.” 

Sidi Lakdar had a fig in his hand; throw- 


ing it far from him and turning to the 
father, he criedangrily, ‘‘And this is the 


boy that you brought to be my apprentice! 
[ tell you he is master; it is he who should 
teach me!” and falling on his knees before 
the boy he bowed his head to the ground 
and cried : 

‘‘Hail, Father of Idleness!” 


The Boston Vrag Institute. 


Since the Keeley cure was established at 
Dwight, Ill., a few years ago, many imita- 
tions of their process have been started in 
various parts of the country, as there 
always is more or less apeing of a really 
good thing for gain. But we are pleased 
to be able to chronicle the opening during 
the past week of the Boston Drug Institute 
at Point of Pines, as it is simply an en- 
largement of the facilities of an already 
well endorsed institution, long located and 
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largely patronized in this community, as 
many grateful, fully convalescent patients 
can attest. 

On Tuesday last the president, general | 
superintendent and manager, together with 
Dr. O. G. Cilley, medical superintendent, 
tendered a reception to the Boston press | 
and a few other invited guests. The 
majority of the company arrived at the 
Pines shortly before 1 o’clock, and after an | 
hour spent in an inspection of the institute 
acd its surroundings, were marshalled to 
the main dining room, where a banquet was 
spread on a purely temperance basis. 

After the banquet Supt. Mitchell made a 
brief speech in explanation of the purpose | 
of the institute, its adaptability, advan- 
tages, etc.,and closed by introducing the 
, President of the company, Mr. Sanborn, | 
who detailed more specifically the objects! 

















and expectations connected with the under- 
taking. Then Mr. H. H. Faxon, of Quincy, 
was presented, and spoke very encourag- 
ingly of the project, pledging his sympathy 
and support. 

Asa matter of fact, the results so far 
have been most satisfactory, and the 
success and permanence of the undertaking 
have been amply demonstrated. 

Books. 

The citizens of Boston, as also probably 
the residents of a much larger fleld, have 
long known and patronized the old Bos- 
ton bookhouse of the late T. O. H. P. 
Burnham, so that it is needless to dwell 
upon the value as a mercantile collection of 
his stock of books, which are now offered 
for sale in one lot to the highest bidder 
until the 15th day of June—provided such 
bid is not below the probate appraisement 
valuation. There probably has never been 
so careful.y and intelligently selected a 
stock of books offered in one lotin this 
country before, and the purchaser can ob- 
tain the same at a figure precluding the 
possibility of loss, if the disposition of the 
purchase is accompanied by only ordinary 
business tact, while the possibilities for 
a publisher or bookseller are inestimable. 
The bound volumes exceed 200,000 which 
of course do not include the serials, maga- 


zines, pamphlets, etc. This stock is now 
stored inthe basement of the Old South 
Church, in a loft over store No. 106 High 


st. and in the residence No 35 Beacon st. 
where they can be seen and examined. Ap- 
plication must be made to the store in ba-e- 
ment of the Old South Church, and bids 
must be accompanied with a deposit of 
$500.00 as an earnest of intentions. F. A. 
Brooks, 31 Milk st. and M. Morton, 57 
Equitable Building are the special adminis- 
trators of the estate, and can be consulted 
for particulars at their offices. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Dlarrhoea 
from teething or other causes. 
For by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 


oothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 
A NTT SL 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuseli Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


whether arising 
sale 














we SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
U.ited States; investigate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property and 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 





| CURE FITS! 

When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. Imeana 
radicaJ cure, I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 


cure, Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bott'e of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 


Ii. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ENGRAVING © 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


TO 








The above picture contains four faces, the man 


and his three daughters. Anyone can find the 
man’s face, but it is not so easy to distinguish the 
faces of the three young ladies, 

_ The proprietors of Ford's Prize Pills will 
give an elegant Gold Watch to the frst 
person whocan make out the three daughters’ faces 3 
to the second will be given a pair of genuine 
Diamond Ear-Rings; to the thirds hand- 
some Silk Dress Pattern, 16 yards in any 
color; to the fourth a Coin Silver Watch, 
and many other prizes in order of merit. Every 
competitor must cut out the above puzzle picture, 
distinguish the three girls’ faces by marking across 
with lead pencil on each, and enclose same with 
fifteen U. S. two cent stamps for one box of 
FORD'S PRIZE PILLS, (which will be sent post 
said, duty free), addressed to THE FO he 

ANY, Wellington St. Toronto,Can. ‘The person whose 
envelope is postmarked 4rsé will be awarded the 
first prize, and the others in order of merit. To the 
person sending the /as¢ correct answer will be given 
an elegant Gold Watch, of fine workmanship 
and first-class timekeeper ; to the wert to the lasta 
pair of genuine Diamond Ear-Rings; to 
the second to the last a handsome Silk Breas 
Pattern, 16 yards in any color; to the third 
to the last a Coin Silver Watch, and many 
other prizes in order of merit counting from the 
last. WE SHALL GIVE AWAY 
100 VALUABLE PREMIUMS (should 
there be so many sending in correct answers), No 
charge is made for boxing and packing of pre- 
miums, The names of the leading prize winners 
will be published in connection with our advertise- 
ment in leading newspapers next month. Extra 
premiums will be given to those who are willing to 
assist in introducing our medicine, Nothing is 
charged for the premiums in any way, they are 
absolutely given away to introduce and advertise 
Ford's Prize Pills, which are purely vegetable and 
act gently yet promptly on the Liver, Kidneys and 
Bowels, dispelling Headache, Fevers and Colds, 
cleansing the system thoroughly and cure habitual 
constipation, They are sugar-coated, do 
not gripe, very small, easy to take, one pill a 
dose, and are purely vegetable. Perfect digestion 
follows their use. As to the reliability of our com- 
pany, we refer you to any leading wholesale drug- 
gist or business house in Toronto, All premiums 
will be awarded strictly in order of merit and with 
perfect satisfaction to the public. Pills are sent by 


mail post paid. When you answer this picture 
puzzle, kindly mention which reSbalen you saw 
PANY, Wel- 


itin. Address THE FORD PILL C 
\ingtop St.. Toronto, Can. 









“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


LW. 0 WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial,Wharf, 





OWN YOUR HOME. 
We buy the lt om build the 
building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything will 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paving 
for your property. No capital required 7 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple P1,, Room 65, Boston 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put in PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful andjthorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT [STREET, 
Room 73. 
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The Bonds ler this Indenture will all have the same se ty, and w © issued in tw lasses 
i Class A’: 880,000,000, 








OFFICE a THE | 3 “- sees Ss 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company, = Sees 
No. 95 MILK STREET. Coup fr aa an upto Ober 1 . 
P. 0. BOX 846, se nd re + part te : : | Seon - 


CIRCULAR NO. 68. eT Fe 7 =, Sa leaped 


Clase “HR: 820,000,000, 
BOSTON, May 25, 1892. aaa thietiitesidatiaadailiiii als nil. 0h oe 
i ssued in no greater sun any one ye . in 1 
TO THE INCOME BONDHOLDERS of the ; necagt aY hee ote ; 


ertifical 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY: thi , & Santa Fe Railroad System as it existed as 
; s & San} i Systen 
On Oct. 15, 1889, Circular No. 63, contain ia of } | r ( - s 


This plan, which was fully accepted ‘ ‘ ' 4 . —- an = thes a - 
6960.08 and Operated 7178.01 miles, the details of ‘ . ‘ may anniv to more tha Saute : e 
of the same, are fully set forth in the r ! . - 1 that the proces 

The operations of this railway mileage for the year ence i , ( s beyond the mileage referred ¥ 
Gross Earnings 
Net Earnings ; 
while the absolute and obligatory Fixed Char f . . P : o > a “ye 

Interest on bonds, Car Tr 4, Sinking Fu I I 





showing an An: Ih t sideri 


gage 4% Gold Bonds y after t 
radical treatment thro: ' 1a) st i ‘ | s pn issued, to an amount not in any one year exces  y. Cone 


This condition of aff f a lar { Ss iM 


accomplish this, the General Mor ¢ Four Per Cent I Fix 1 purposes the s mileage and under the same conditions as provided for the iss f the 
gage Five Per Cent Bond with ¢ t ent | f 1, af i a total limit »,000,000, 
The CHARGES of your comp y were thus red it { rixed ¢ anges of the Company for f ry S I 





For Interest on General Mortgage Bonds, Taxes, Rent t ac aeeel &, sBaeses General M 





For Interest on Income Bonds (if earned after Im 
The Plan included the | vis ( } 
of the properties, which would as ' 

beginning of operations under 0! K il 
Impr ements t) if 
cnted aa vigorously and j 


RESULTS, Which are ex f Net } 


The Gross Earnings wer 
Gain over previous ye l ‘1 
Net Earnings 


Gain over previous year (48 9-11 


Gross Earnings 
Gain over 1889 (22 1-10 . o° . ° nm * 
: J 4 interest ® ( as s M tga Geol ] is 
Net Earnings ‘ nee oe ae , rf ‘ 
Gain over 1880 (42 
TA I HARGES POURTH YEA t IN) 1,18 
Gross Earnings gs al te ae da act 1 , . . . , 
Gain over 1889 (29 7-10 . 1 F 
, . Inter ‘ ss ‘A’ as 100.000 Se d Mortgage Gold 1 
Net Earnings. . aad i 4 | : Class ““A" 880,000,000 Second Mortgage ( 
Gain over 1889 (60 7-10 


* $20,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds 





These increasing returns did not result from extra 
steady growth of the country through whict \ 
J 4 cont 1 nee he ’ wn ‘ , ’ , ' . 
Management in their continuance. The Com y , ‘ A rhe Fixed Charges for the FIFTH YEAR, and thereafter, provided no further issue of 8 \ 
and of Securities from which a large net reve F } ’ led t t s fros ; t 
t < i &s vill be 
Railway Operations, make Agvregate of Net Ear st } Fis \ " sted. as f 
: » . en a nara) Morteaas Gola Bond g 
AGGREGATE Net EARNINGS Fiscal YEAR TO NE 30, 1890 11 ) . . ” : gage 4 Lf PPT aA eee Se 6 $H9,8 


y 1% 1 s gi 0,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds 
“ ‘ “ ‘ ‘ ; ee An. tee t 


“ ‘ . “ ag FOTAL.. ccc ccccccceccceces . 


In the Income Bond created ler the Plan : ‘ 
Management that the cost of a n vements 1 Te F ; I 5, s in any y noted 4 
s M nds, the Fixed Charges v 
paid, and, as the fund provided under the Reorganization Plan tx ‘ : : nds Fix ves 


made, leaving a diminished rate of interest for the Income B 





2 per cent in the second, and 2144 per cent now declared for the vear =o ehee -91 proposed have been issued, in amountof $2,508,945.48 s 
. ; Stock turned in under the lien of the General Mortgage and Second Mortgage B . 
With the experience the Management has now obtaine« ner . . 





» W 
Improvements for several years to come should not be less than from 82,000,000 to 88,000,000 DEPOSIT OF BONDS FOR EXCHANGE. 
including Equipment recently acquired under Car Trust and such other R : St 


} > ’ ~ wy & s 
sary for the future wants of the road INCOME BONDS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR EXCHANGER UNDER THIS PLAN, BEGINNING WiTH 
With Improvements satisfactorily provided tor, the Ear z Pow } s 3 s Ly OF ee a eee ae 
through reductions in Operating Expenses, secured by substantial and 1 3 } 
The Improvements in question relate alone to Tracks. Roadbed. B . XM - UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
on existing mileage of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Sys s des , _ Ar Orricr or Arcaison Company, 95 Mink Sr., Boston. ‘ 
excludes the lines of the St. Louis & San Francisco and Colorado Midland R Ly es 


has independent means for such purposes. UNION TRUS I COMPANY OF NEW YORK, j + : 
The Improvements made on the Railway lines from 0 9889 (period - , _ 80 Broapway, New York Crry. 





























1892, other than Rolling Sto¢k not built at Company’s s $, an . - . , . . ee . : — _— 
" ; otek gs apts eee . ; . Renewais BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, LUMI1TED, 
and Equipment charged into Operating Expenses (which more t ts .w t B > S a 
$4,900,000, additional to which there were purchased in years 1890 and 1891 Cars i} ines to the 8 ISHOPSGATE-WITHIN, Lonpon, E. C. ‘ 
$2,508,945.48, which were placed under a Trust which will now be ea a i 3 8 3 ' 
5 4 
directly under the Mortgage Liens, making an aggregate of NEW VALUES j ent a " ’ ' Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in America should ship them, by express, to the , 
added to the property to June 30, 1892, of 87,408,945.48, to which will also from t . Trust Company of New York, 80 Broadway, New York City. 
of this Plan the additional sum of 82,500,000 in Cars and Encines now bei deli ; , . 
a , a _— Ww UeRg . t ler hq nt Trus Holders in foreign countries should ship their bonds to Baring Brothers & Company f 
Series A. : ‘ 
All expenses of transmission of bonds delivered at either of the above Agencies will be paid by the A em Or 
It is the opinion of the Management that the time hag now arrived when all ‘ 8 ANY 
pany can be returned to a Fixed Basis. sufficient funds provided to tak ar fa ‘ 
road required for at least four years, and, if necessary, a longer per 1 at thr ’ . Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work upon which is proceeding with despatch. Ne# i 
st s 5 " Stor ‘ ‘ mnatr na Der tory ll he iw - das Ider t excha 5 
of the junior Bonds and Capital Stock of the Company to a ‘ nt bes narket * " “ he Company and Depository will be delivered Income Bondholders, to be exchanged 
assured returns on the first and probable balances for the ‘ : ssary delay for the former in due course. Application to list these Certificates will be prompts) 
several Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York and abroad. me and 
With the foregoing facts presented, the Management offers the following to the INcouE BONDHOLDERS of } ’ i nt 
the Company: : — Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for exchange, the same as the bonds,in am 5 4 
PROPOSED CONVERSION - ene aren : 
Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange under Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon pres : 
A Gecond Mortgage, under which the issue of bontis will be as hereinatter stated, dated July 1, 1892 their bonds to any of the Agencies mentioned, can effect the origina] and present exchanges at the same ¢ 0 S 
te expire July 1, 1989. covering al) the properties of the Atchis t Auxillary 3 ’ : Conenine lO ENABLES THE COMPANY AND ITS AGENCIES TO PROMPTLY CAREY OUT THE EXCHANGE OFFER E, 
63 of October 15. 1889. has bee: ted xt in to the ral Mortwag wh ( HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR INCOME Bonds BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. - 
Bonds in denominations of one thousand dollars ($1000) and ave hur anos . : 
Bonds of five hundred dollars (s50% SA . 21000). ten : - 2 RE : . ™ . ” the 
ie oh semen: 3 en thousa tollars (210,000), SUBSCRIPTION TO SECURE MORTGAGE 4% GOLD BONDS CLASS “B- : 
fifty thousand dollars (£50,000) ea ‘ ssue, wit! XED INTERES vable Oct r and Aprili: Fe 


year. Scrip in denominations of one hundred dollars (2100) w 


verted into Bonds. j caring Interest payable when co The Management considers at present a fair basis of market value of the new Second Mortgage 4% 
Bonds Class “B” to be 70, 
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nple, all been pre- 
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Magazine, de- 
rnaut festival, and the 
of the deity 
or. his 
rather 
of 
it 


has 

procession, 
eman’s 
s 
vehicle isa 
difict 
a picture 
may be 
mg chest 
th 
» shrine, deep- 
tected by beautifully 
plat 
statue 
back a 

hour 


ult to 


rich- 
e sides W 


1d upon this asa 


ands a colossal 
bearing on 
ipit When 
riest, bending low be- 
hangs garlands of 
in the usual Hindu 
stens round its waist a 
| belt 
e strength which it has 
victims, this demon 
votaries with a marvel- 
s uncanny powers. aA 
cord about twenty feet 
igh the idol’s belt, and 
two priests, who are 
etin advance of the Image, 
tly in its path. The cen- 
temple is cleared, and 
ently pull the cord. On 
gnal the heavy wooden 
i series of bounds down 
it, the priests retiring be- 
‘rently initiating each leap 
pull. Quite impossible, 
tually done, then a trick 
Think so, if you will; but 
The pull given by the 
movement of the finger 
scarcely strong enough to 
and it is certain that uo 
force employed. 
wonder to come. 
the manner described, 
door where its car awaits 


its 


the 


is 
creater is 


in 


riests climb upon the platform, 


the ends 


the 


of their 
image 
them, 


line. At 
springs upon the 
and then, without 
makes 
pulpit and turns 
iso as to face the front of 
edible it? Yet there are 
10 Can bear te wey re 4 to it. 
why incredible? If a heavy 
about in the West, as 
t scientists have seen 
may not a heavy image do 
East? *‘There are more 
and earth thanare dreamt 
roi sophy,” and one fact is 
1eories. 
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, and nota 
want the 


8 “Go d Sense” Corset W: zist, 
rfeit o ered a8 a substitute. 
S the best policy,” and it 


substitute inferior imitations. 
‘hants find it most profitable 
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‘Good Sense” Waists have 
y the trade as Standard 
- factory to the wearer and 
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! is depositing their Bonds for exchange are invited to subs ribe to any amount of 
which will be authorized to be issued for Improvements to be made for the first 
1. 189 at a price of 67, the bonds allotted rry all coupons for Interest 4 
I me Bonds will be entitled to subscribe for £100 of the new § M 
1 s. In tt . f applications exceeding the total nount Yer 
sw § : to h 5 
by whict s subs has been underfritten, a syndicate having been 
~ ' 
8 i ] yir l rs. 
SUBSCI TIONS WILL BE PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
app yn. 
ment, 
s t tment. 
1y upon which instalments are due and interest will be allowed 
r 1 
he I Y, 1892 
Subs ti « made to the Arcnisoy, T RKA SaAnTA Fe Ra 
. N l s Fiseal Agencies, Messrs. BARIN Ma n& Coy 
Messrs. | x I ners & COMPANY, Limitep, BISHOPSGATE-W 
s 8 be furnished as may be required. Receipts will be issued 
s I 3 1 the understanding that the moneys received shall be held 
P e Ra i Company until the Directors of said Cor any shall officially 
( ~ has T live 
I g s Plan and applications for Circulars and Blanks for 8 
M 8. BARD M ~ & Company, 15 Watt Street, New Yorn City 
( PANY, LImiTep, Lonpow, Ence., and of J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESIDENT 
A Mitk 8 t, Boston 
By Board ¢ tors, 


C. MAGOUN, 


Chairman, 


The Getton Picker 


It almost 
Southern States, 


inconceivable that our 
abundantly blessed 
with a splendid climate, a most produc- 
tive soil and a virtual monopoly of a 
world-used plant, should be in such poor 
financial condition, and yet what seem- 

izly should be the source of great 
wealth, the cotton plant, is in reality the 
very thing that is bringing the South year 
by year nearer to bankruptcy. Cotton 
has been planted to suchsan extent, to the 
exclusion of other crops, that on Oct. 8, 
1891, a convention of cotton planters as 
sembled at Memphis, Tenn., to devise 
some plan for decreasing the production 
of cotton and the increase of such food 
products as are used on the farms, there- 
by making the farmers self-sustaining and 
independent. The sentiment of the con 
vention was that the South must raise 
more food or go hungry. 

About 25,000,000 of acres are planted 
in cotton, for whic h there is a cash mar- 
ket, and yet the paradox remains that, as 
a rule, the planter has mortgaged all his 
crop before planting a seed—and he finds, 
after the crop is picked, ginned, baled 
and sold, the balance is on the wrong side 
of the ledger. The crop has cost more 
than the price for which it was sold—and 
the one item that overshadows all others 
is the cost of picking, which amounts to 
more than $100,000,000 annually, and 
absorbs the time and attention of all 
that other interests are neglected, and 
even then it is estimated that more than 
$20,000,000 worth of cotton is plodghed 
under each year for want of pickers. A 
release from this thraldom is now at hand, 
as the following report will show: 


18 
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Waco, Tex., Dec. 1, 1891. 
To whom it may concern: 
Recognizing the importance to tbe 


South of Cotton, and the heavy expense 
of picking it, we, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Waco Board of Trade, have 
watched with great interest, the develop- 
ment of the Lone Star Picking Machine, 
and on Nov. 26, having been informed 
by the President of the Company that a 
test would be made by the machine, went 
out to the Evans farm, about nine miles 
from Waco, where a field had been re- 
served for that purpose, and we made a 
careful and impartial investigation of its 
work. We are fully eonvinced that the 
machine, as now improved by said Com- 
pany, picks a larger per cent. of cotton, a 
eleaner staple, and in allre spects far supe- 
rior to human hands, as demonstrated to 
us on above mentioned date. 
Congratulating the South and the officers 
of said Company upon this important in- 
vention, we are, respectfully, 
(Signed,) 
R. B. Parrort, Prest. 
Sam SANGER, Vice-Prest. 
Joun T. BaTTLe, Chair. Com. 
Waco Board of Trade. 
The Secretary of the Company, Mr. 
Seth Turner, has opened an office at 31 
Milk St., Boston, and has on exhibition 
a full-sized machine, direct from work 
in the cotton fields. 
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COLUMBUS GITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANT) 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 





Will 


lime only, a_ limited 
amount of its Treasury 


Stock, 


$1.00 


PER SHARE. 


$5.00 


IPAR VALUE. 


PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE | - 


This Stock participates'in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 


Quarries, of Timber, 





Stumpage 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 


* 
‘Franchises of Street Railways, | 


‘Electric Light Plants, Water- Works, | 


and other profits coming from all 


tae other resources of the Com- 


‘pany. 


$900,000 


Worth of Lots 


| ALREADY ‘SOLD. 


‘at 
offer, forza short 











JOHNSON’ 


ANopYNE 


LINIMENT 


\KE any OTH, 


yw As much HEp 
for INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use, °° 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
| Thi in k Of It. In use for more than Righty 


Years, and still leads. Gene- 
ation after Generation have used and blessed it, 
every Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel. 


Eve ry Ss uffe rer From Rheumatism, 


Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron: 
chitis, Asthma, C holera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lamene 88, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure: 


Every Mother Should have Johnson's 


— ne Liniment in the 
ene for Croup, Colds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colle 

and Pains liable to occur 


Cuts, Bruises, C ramps 
in any family without 
notice. Delays may cost a life hh 
Somplaints like magic. Price, 


Relieves all Summer 
55 cts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
ies, 82. Express paid, [. 8. Johnson & Co., 


Boston,Mass, 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large .ine of Library and Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAU agp STREET, FOR THE WEST 


ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6, 45% Aibaiy. ‘ 
8, 30 t: EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


11.30 


AC 9 OMMODATION for Troy and 
Parlor car to Troy. 
AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3, 00 & Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis ve Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
if 00 & Buffalo. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
8,00 treal. 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
Wan Cars to Montreal. : : 
3. 05 vi P. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
va 0 A S iaieg al. 


* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli. 
cation. 


A. Mt. 
pres 
“DAL 


to Mon 


Parlor 


Rutland, 


J. R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. Agt., 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PusT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015.826.905 
LIABILITIES 19,832,085 ,22 





$2,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid- +14 insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 








Pampblets, rates § and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


| BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


LE SIND A HAND 
FOR APRIL. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 


Exodus of the Utes...++ereseeee .Rey. H. F. Bond 
Himira Retormatory.---+++« cecereeees eeoscccccccce ° 
Mr. Letchworth’s Memorial....+-+sceseeceerereeses 
Notes from New York...--+-- . Blair Thaw, M.D. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Bedford 


hg sale by all newsmen. Annual subecrip 
tion, $2.00. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
, #4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U- S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval fet 






Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
LADY ‘POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin, If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, 


Open Sores, Wounds 


of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you.k TRY IT, and 
be convinced. 
, If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, ete. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
ay AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER. .¢¢@ 


144 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS. 


The special administrators of the estate of the 
late Boston bookseller, T. O. H. P. Burnham, offer 
for sale, and will receive sealed proposals for the 
purchase in one lot of the entire stock of books 
left by him, until the 15th day of June next at 
noon, and will dispose of them to the highest 
bidder, provided such bid is not below the pro- 
bate appraisment valuation. 


Boats 





** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


{LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 


magazines, serial 
exceeds 209,000; 


publications, 
they are 


pamphlets, 


now stored in 


the 


store No. 106 High st., and in house, 


application at the store 
Old South Church, 
Milk sts. 

Bids must be 
of $500. 


in basement of the 


accompanied with a 





F. A.®ROOKS, 
M. MORTON. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premier en * 


25 SCHOOL = BOSTON, MASS, 


Boston, May 23, i892. 


MISS O. L. JOST, 


120 TREMONT STREET 


ous »hine Habit Cured in 10 BOSTON 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The number of bound volumes, not including 
&c., 


basement of the Old South Church, in a loft over 
35 Beacon 
at., where they can be seen and examined upon 


corner of Washington and 


deposit 


_| Stenographer and Type-Writer, 





MAY a, 


ln 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


300 PIECES 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS | 


At 971-2 Cts. Per Yard. 


THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & C0. | 


997, 599 and 601 Washington St.. 


= _— 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 


(EUREKA METHOD. 











OPP. THEATRE. 





BROSToOY 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED 
Partics will leave Boston July 9 and 23 for 


Two Grand Exdursions of Fifty Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery 
of the Selkirks, and Vancouver; the homeward 


route, after the Alaska Voyage of Twelve Days, Or an Wianer's +‘ Enreka” In. 
via Tacoma, Portland, ete., and the Northern £ ' struction books a 
Pacific Railroad, with a Week in the — 


faust what a teacher would 
Mio. With the Winn 


Yellowstone National Park. 
Magnificent Special Trains of Palace Sleeping 


Piano, 


sly 


and pining Cars, with every first class appoint- tion Book for 
ment, are to be used in crossing the continent : Y 
the Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer you can learn t 


‘Queen. Violi n ple, easy piece P ‘ 
Special Trip to Alaska, 48 Days, May 23. ’ instrument as quickly as 
Tours te Colorado and the Vellowstone 
National Park, August ? and 29; to the Yellow 
stone Park and return, and to the Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5 


by 

employing a teacher oncea 
H week. 

Banjo, 


You do not 


Sixty-five Summer Tours of One to Four thing about : 
Weeks to the Principal Resorts of New England, Cornet books teach all the ‘ment 
the Middle States and Canada ’ 


and explain the meat 
They 
ILLUSTRAT- 


musical terms 
and FULLY 
ED. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioniug the par 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


Flute, 


Besides the instr 
each book conta 
hundred well-chos« 
hat especial instr 
lone would cost fr 
.0Oif purchased separak 


Guitar, 


near 


Piccolo, 


intende 


distance 


They are 
living at a 
music teacher, « 
means will not enat 
employ one. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


Accordion, 


e 


the 
2—The man that knows not and knows that he 


knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


Mandolin, 


In ordering ask for Winner's 
“*Bureka”’ Method, 
for what instrument it 
Any one of the vo 
mailed, postpaid, 
price. 


8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


and state 


ja wart 


Clarinet, 


Fife. 


75 CENTS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 
CG. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADW AY, N 


C. A. SHAW & C0., 


[Solicitors of 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows sw 


is wise—Follow him. n 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH 
REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 





oF | 
DAKOT¢?, 
AND MIN. 
NORTHERN 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 

pay for farms from one crop. 
8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
, 


year—in a few years, and thatis more {than 


most men in the towns and cities can do in 





a life time. | 
4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 


conveniences equal to the older and more 


( 


American and Foreign Patt 


And Experts and Counsellors is 
Patent Causes. 


populous East. The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresss 
F. I. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A, C. HARVEY, 





PSiteilies 


oy 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTOS. 


Personal attention given to 4 antl 








OPIUM 


to 26 days. Bre tz till cured, 


DR.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, ' Telephone, Boston, 3342. 





Room 75. 





Fee for services may be contingent 


| 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. if desired. 








Easy as an Old Shoe THE 


nen You First Put It On. fy le 
(WN Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoves’ 


W 
| 








ox Sieh Megastar wd 





BEE 


CRAWFORD SHOE 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR GEN NTLEMEN 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., 


to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston sn‘ mae 
sd oo St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq. os : sarlestort fl 
; 182 Boyls ston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. ( 


peal ). Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 


